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THE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, 


SHEFFIELD, intend to Appoint a PRINCIPAL who shall also be 
= emg either in the Literary or in the Mechanical Department of the 
ollege, 

These Departments will a respectively the following Subjects :— 

> Classics, History, , Political E iy, Moral Science. 
‘ing, Geology, Physics. 

A ii d to Sore in which of these Departments they 
would be prep one to act as Professor, and which of the Subjects in that 
Department they would be prepared to undertake. 

The Salary of the said Principal will be £500 per annum, with Half the 
Fees of his own Classes. 

The Council will only make the appointment in event of suitable candidates 
presentin, rd oo 














d to give full particulars concerning age, experi- 
ence, and any yf ve ver distinctions they may have gained, together with 
any other information likely to affect the decision of the Council. The names 
of three gentlemen to whom references may be made should be given, but 
no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 

Applications to be sent on or before the 25TH day of APRIL next, to 


ENSOR DrurY, Regist 


LEICESTER SCHOOL BOARD. 





The BOARD are prepared to receive applications for the post of 
NEEDLEWORK EXAMINER and INSPECTOR of INFANT SCHOOLS. 
The Salary will be £160 a year, and the person appointed will be required 
to devote the whole of her time to the service of the Board. 

Only those who are well acquainted with the best methods of teaching 
Needlework to large numbers of children, and who are thoroughly conversant 
with the work of Public Elementary Schools, need apply. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the CLERK, to be received 
before SATURDAY, the 23RD of APRIL INSTANT. 

By order of the Board, 
Town Hall, Leicester, 4th April, 1881. A. IL. Buroess, Clerk. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 3nd of MAY. 
F, W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


r[PUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. R. KR, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
p--~4 a First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 

0 Guineas. 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 


place, St. ba set 's-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for preparation 

of for Examinations ; over |,000 Pupils have passed 
direct from the pt my The Special Clasees for R.I. CONSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 80 per cent. of the Cadetships offered for com- 
petition last year : First Place, four times, Special Work for Woolwich and 
Sandburst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams., including 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 
6th, 7th, at recent Competitions.—Apply to W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, 
LL. B., F.G.S8., F.R.G. S.. Director and Sole Proprietor. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 




















LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1881. 
LecTURE Hour, 3 O'CLOCK P.M. 

Professor DEWAR, M.A., F.R.S.—SIX LECTURES on “*THE NON- 
METALLIC ELEMENTS,” on TUESDAYS, APRIL 26 to MAY 31. One 
Guinea the Course. 

Professor TYNDALL, D.C,L., F.R.S.—SIX LECTURES on ** PARAMAG- 
NETISM and DIAMAGNETISM,” on THURSDAYS, APRIL 23 to JUNE 2. 
One Guinea, 

Professor H. MORLEY.—THREE LECTURES on ‘** SCOTLAND'S PART 
in ENGLISH LITERATURE,” on SATURDAYS, APRIL 30, MAY 7, 14. 
ONE LECTURE on “* THOMAS CARLYLE,” on TUESDAY, JUNE 7. Half- 
a-Guinea. 

E. C. TURNER, Esq., Lector at the University of St. Petersburg.—FIVE 
LECTURES on “THK GREAT MODERN WRITERS of KUssIA,” on 
SATUKDAYS, MAY 21, 28, JUNE 4, THURSDAY, JUNE 9, and SATURDAY, 
JUNE ll. Half-a-Guinea,. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, Two 
Guineas. Tickets issued daily 

MEMBERS may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture, for Half-a-Guinca. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on APRIL 29TH, at 
8P.M. Professor J. S. BLACKIE, F.R.S.E., will give a DISCOUKSE on 
= — LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of the SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS,” 
at 9 P. will p ly be given by the Hon. G, C. 
BRODHICK. Mr. TIEANCIS GALTON. Mr. W. H. POLLOCK, Professor 
H. E, ROSCUE, Professor W. G. ADAMS, and Professor DEWAR. To these 
Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of b ing Memb are ited to apply to the 
SECRETARY. When proposed, they are immediately admitted to all the Lec- 
tures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, aud to the Library and Reading 
Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge. 
Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas ; atterwards, Five Guineas a Year; ora 
composition of Sixty Guineas, 








SI: ANDREW’S HALL, PLYMOUTH. 


ART and INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 
£200 in PRIZES. 
OPENING MONDAY, MAY 23rp, 
SPECIAL PRIZES, 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture painted by any Artist residing in 
von, Cornwall, Somerset, or Dorset, each Competitor being allowed 
to show three Pictures. 2nd Prize, SILVER MEDAL ; 3rd, BRONZE. 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture exhibited, Open to all Englaud, 
£20 GULD MEDAL for the best exhibit in the Exhibition. 
N.B.—Pictures will not be eligible for this competition. 


Winners of these Gold Medals will be paid in Money if preferred. . hd *. 


100 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals will be given in the following — 
Class 1.—Professional Work hi 
Class 2.—Amateur Prod made by Exhibit 
trade than that to which their articles belong. (s 2 
—— 3.—Inventions and Novel Contrivances. To include both Amatéur. 
Professional Work iy 
Class 4.—Models, Architectural, Mechanical, Marine, and Ornamental. 
Class 5.—Fine-Arts, including Oil and Water-Colour Paintings. Opén to 
all England. 
Class 6,—il and Water-Colour Paintings and poanagy open to Students 
of i recognised School of Art or Private Schoo! 

Class 7.—Oil or Water-Colour Paintings, open . residents in Devon, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, or Dorset, Each competitor will be allowed to exhibit three 
pictures. 

Class 8.—Carving and Fret Work. Two Classes—Amateur & Professional, 

Class 9.—Scu!lpture, 

Class 10.—Preserved Natural Objects. 

Class 11.—Ladies’ Work of dll kinds, 

Class 12.—Musical lustruments. 

Class 13,—Furniture. 

Class 14.— Painters’ Graining of Wood. 

Class 15.—Photography. 

Class 16.—Bicycles, lricycles, and Sewing Machines. 

Class 17,—China Painting. 

Class 18.—Electrical Inventions. 

Class 19.—Pen and Ink and Crayons by Amateurs. 

Class 2).—Pottery. 

Class 21.—Miscellaneous, This will include all objects not properly 
belonging to any of the other Classes, 


Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. THOS, (\RTIN, 
Plymouth. 








who follow somé Soitier 











EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS, 1881. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—The de for 


the RECEPTION of WORKS of ART are 22ND and 23k. PRI 
but, for the convenience of Artists, Works can be received on the i8ta Apri 
and ne days, up to and including the 23rd April, between the hours 
of 10 and 5, 


EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS, “1881. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—SPECIAL 


NOTICE to ARTISTS of those Works submitted during the present 
year to the ROYAL ACADEMY, and conditionally retained by them, but 
which cannot be placed at Burlington House for want of space. 

The days reserved fcr the reception of such Works are MONDAY and 
nies eames we 25TH and wen APs APRIL, between the hours of 10 and 5, 


J OCIETY of of BRITISH ARTISTS.— 

FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST, from 9 to 6 daily 
Admission, Is. 














THOMAS ROBERTS, Secretary 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


SIXTY-FIRST EXHIBITION of MODERN WORKS of ART. 

This EXHIBITION will be OPENED early in the month of SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, and will Close about Christmas. Works should be delivered not 
later than AUGUST 6TH. 

Artists’ Circulars, with Regulations, : &e., =. be obtained on yo 
to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, A art 
chester. 














Firth College, Sheffield, March 24, 1831. 


NIVERSITY 


NOTTINGHAM. 


The TOWN COUNCIL of NOTTINGHAM have resolved to appoint FOUR 
PROF ESSORS as follows :— 

ONE PROFESSOR who shall undertake one or more of the following sub- 
jects: Classics, Literature, History, Political Philosophy, Moral science ; and 

THREt PROFESSORS who shall each undertake one or more of the 
following subjects: Mathematics (including Theoretical and Applied Me- 
chanics), Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Biology, Geology. 

The work of the College will be divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 
whose arrangement will depend to some extent on the subjects undertaken 
by the Professors elected, but it is intended that the Three Scientific Depart- 
ments shall severally comprehend— 

Mathematics and Mechanics, 
2: Chemistry, 
3. Natural Science, 
and that the subject of Physics shall be placed as a subject of principal im- 
portance in one or other of those departments. 

Applicants are invited to specify the subjects which they would be pre- 
Pured to undertake, 

Applications for the above sppeintments to be addressed to the TowN 
CLERK, Municipal Offices, No d ** University College,” on 
or before the 7TH day of ‘Mar NEXT. Particulars of salaries, duties, and 
conditions will be sent Upon appiication to the Town Clerk. 

Candi are esp ly req! = abstain from canvassing. 





COLLEGE, 








SAM, GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Offices, Nottingham, 22nd March, 1831. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor POSTGATE, M.A., will deliver an INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
of TWELVE LECTURES on ** THE SCIENCE of LANGUAGE,” at 3 P.M., 
on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, beginning on MAY 4TH. Fee, ZL ls. 


For particulars apply to the College, (iower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 











RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 


ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 





The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at YORK, com- 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31. 


President-Elect : 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D:C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.8. 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS,.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 171, the acceptance of Memoirs, and 
the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, deter- 
mined by Organising Committees for the several sections besore the begin- 
ning of the dleeting. It has therefore become necessary, in order to givean 
opportunity to the Comunittees of doing justice to the several Communica- 
tions, that each Author should prepare beforehand an Abstract of. his Memoir, 
of a length suitable tor insertion in the published Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation, and the Council request that he will send it, together with the 
original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 1, addressed thus :— 
** General Secretaries, British Association, 22, Albe: emarle-street, London, W. 
For Section . . .” Authors who comply with this request, and whose 
Papers are accepted, will be furnished before the Meeting with printed 
copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If it should be inconvenient to the 
Author that his Paper should be read on avy particular days, he is requested 
to send information thereof to the SECRETARIES in a separate note. 

Reports on the Progress of Science, and of Kesearches entrusted to In- 
— or Committees, must be forwarded to the GENERAL SECRETARIE Ss. 

ry ion to the ¢ ising Committees, iby a 
whether the Author will be present at the Annual Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Keport of the Asso- 
ciation unless it is given in before the conclusion of the Meeting. 


G. GRIFFITH, Acting Secretary. 


Ls el 

UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
—The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, MAY 

2nv. The Hospital contains 690 beds, and includes special departments for 
the Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Skin, &c. Classes are he'd in the Hospital for 
Students preparing for the ixamiuation of the University of London and 
other Examining Boards.—For prospectus and further information with 
reference to Classes, Scholarships, &c., apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E 
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N EXHIBITION.—PAINTINGS and 

DRAWINGS by the American Artist, the late WILLIAM MORRIS 

HUNT, Author of **Talks about Art.”—Gallery, 14, Grafton-street, Old 
Bond-street. 








D®AWINGS | by R. CALDECOTT. ary 


large selection of Mr, CALDECOTT’S WORKS, including the original 
drawings for ** Old Christmas,” ** Three Jovial Huntsmen,” s **Mad Dog,” 
** Sketches in Brittany,” Punch, Graphic, &c., NOW ON VIEW at THE 
—— ART SOCIETY’S, 148, New Bond-street, 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall.—T he 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
Artists of the Continental Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, Dr. Dollinger, and other 
works by Franz Lembueh) | is ) NOW OPEN. Admission 1s, 


RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives as 


Boarders GENTLEMEN from INDIA, the COLONIES, or the PRO- 
VINCES, Students or otherwise, who desire a Home in Town while preparing 
for professional or public \ife, High-class refercnces. Terms on application, 
—®, Ampthill-square, N.W. 


HEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com- 


mission Agents and Picture Dealers, Nottingham, beg to announce 
that their TONUON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 
street, St. James’s, S.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson's). —Choice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 58. Cooper, K.A., E. J. Nie- 
mann, L. J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.R.A., Noble, Stark, 
Jutsum, &c. 


QTUDIOS.—Remaining Set.—With Two 
Ante-rooms, Lavatory, &c. Well placed in Bayswater, near two 
Stations. Rent.£50 per annum.—E. & F, SWALN, 82, High-street, Notting- 
hill, W. (7,375.) 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 














1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. SMITH & Son’s numerous Railwa 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but the 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
thew books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; 
the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Suite & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least ¢wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS, OR 186, STRAND— 


$ Mania, 12 mute 
For One Volume at a time is in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 012 0 sc i 1 0 
ee ee eae eee eae ae ae 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four __se,, - ie ; “ <a = = ko a 0 220 
For Eight _,, on a ee a a el a i ee 330 
For Fifteen - - ies sia ies ‘iis on = ie isis Pam ‘sie w- 8 6 0 5 50 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
Wor Ome Volume at a time -- <- cee nse nen cee cece tes wee, oes OB GO 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes _,, a aaa eee ae ae 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Three __,, - . << - & . a ae a ae 0 220 
For Four _se,, . a” Cage Vi ae le “< m <« = ss», Gece 210 0 
For Six m , a a ~we: fe ee a a ae a ll 330 
For Twelve ,, ; i Rig -~ «» w« OOS 5 50 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 
For Twenty-four Volumes at a time re  ) i) 2 | 9 90 
For Thirty-six Fs ‘ a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 14 26 
For Forty-eight a - a ee ee ee es a ll 1816 0 
For Sixty i “ a a a ee ee 23 90 
For Seventy-two i. ee a ee a a 298 2 0 
For Eighty-four i -18 00 3215 O 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS FOR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Supscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can be obtained 
at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application at 
the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, |! This day is published. Cas Ravenee 
No. 314, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, the 12TH INSTANT. | THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 
CONTENTS. THE LIFE The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
I. THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. OF columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1390.—Tyndale, 
Il. EGYPT BOUND and UNBOUND a a ae i yng 16h, 
b ND. very handsome vol., 4to, .; oF morocco, gilt edges. 
Ill. THE SONG of ROLAND. COLIN CAMP. B ELL, LORD CLYD E. **In form and sub it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 
IV. THE PUBLIC LIFE of MR. HERRIES. ” lbserver. 
V. RIVER FLOODS. ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIs Diary London : 8, BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
VL. THE PELLAGRA in ITALY AND CORRESPONDENCE. A ld by all Booksalleors. 
VII. REMINISCENCES of THOMAS CARLYLE. e “* Specially called for by Revisers’ New Edition.”—Contemporary Review, 
VUI. DARWIN on the MOVEMENTS of PLANTS. By LreuTeNnaNT-GENERAL SHADWELL, C.B. “* Professors Westcott avd Hort are practically co-editors."—Church Times 
4 a ; Just published, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. ; morocco, 8s, 
EX. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. With Portrait, Map, and Plans. In Two Vols., 8vo, 368. ; . 
X. LOCAL DEBTS and GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


London : LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 
see ee N+ Fe le ~é EpINBURGE AND LONDON: 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
~ v1 ete _ 
R O CE E D I N u 8 of the SCIEN TIFIC | Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth (postage 5d.). 
MEETINGS of the SOCIETY for 1889. Part IV., concluding the | . " ° 
Volume, containing the Papers read at the Scientific Meetings in November | ATHE-WORK: a Practical Treatise on 
and December, 1830. With Fifteen Plates, mostly coloured, 12s. ; with 


Plates uncoloured, 3s, 





the Tools, Appliances, and Processes employed in the Art of Turning, 
By PAUL N.HASLUCK. With numerous Illustrations drawn by the Author. 


T R A N S A C T I O N § of the SOCIETY. London ; CROsBY LOCKWOOD & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 


Vol. XL, Part IIL., price 30s., containing— 














. . “ 4~i8. = ” Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth (postage 5d.). 
"7 SUB-FAMIGY OPHIDEINAE inhabling the INDIAN REGION. With | TIRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING. By 
Mr. W. K. PARKER, EKS.—ON pie STRUCTURE of the SKULL in the Dimetra nem: MA, Peccenter of Ely Catheteal. With 
Vol. XI., Part LV., price 10s., containing — a eS Ri LOT OE. 
Mr. SUMATRAN RHINOCEROS Gr aes dean og = Just published, crown 8vo, = ——— Illustrations, price 3s, 6d., cloth 
Plate. postage 5d.). 
Dr. a Fnac of the FEMALE ORGANS of the HE LADIES’ MULTUM in PARVO 


There publications may be obtained at the Society's Office, 11, Hanover- | ~ FLOWER GARDEN and AMATEURS’ COMPLETE GUIDE. By 
square, W.; at Messrs. LONGMAN’S (the Society’s Publishers), Paternoster- | S\MUEL Woop, Author of ** Good Gardening,” &¢ 


row, E.C, ; or through any Bookseller, London ; CRosByY LocKWoop & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





The Folk-Lore Society’s Publications weaeeg ee 
for 1878-80. LD YORKSHIRE: being Historical 
THE FOLK-LORE RECORD. Vols. = Notes relating to the People, Customs, and Traditions of the County. 


Ill. Issued to Members only. Ready. pon f ton F.S.A.8., with an Introduction by the Kev. Dr. R. 


OTES on the FOLK LORE of th . *,* A limited number only for sale, 1,100 copies having been subscribed 
| - e or. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BORDERS. By Lenton; Lovemays & Co. 
WILLIAM HENDERSON. A New Edition, with considerable Additions by eet ee eee ” te 








VARIORUM NEW TESTAMENT. 


By CLARKE, GOODWIN, and SANDAY; separate frem the VARIORUM 

TEACHEKS’ BIBLE, by CHEYNE, DRiveR, LUMBy, SAYCE, TRISTRAM, &c. 

The authority for each selected various reading or rendering is discriminated 

and authenticated by the names or authorities. The Authorised Version is 

left intact, the ample Revision Notes being at foot of each page. 
Prospectuses through the Booksellers. 

London: EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New-strect, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for APRIL 


contains:—The Music of Dvorak—The Great Composers : Berlioz— 
Mr. Pepys the Musician, by F. Hueffer—Sacred Music in Italy—Crystal 
Palace, Monday Popular, Bach Choir, Sacred Harmonic Society, Philharmonic 
Society, Mr, Charles Hallé’s, and M. Lamoureux’s Concerts— Music in 
Manchester—Dr. Stone on ** The Combination of Voices with Musical Instru- 
ments ”—Occasional Notes, Foreign and Country News, Keviews,&c, Price 
3d. ; post-free, 4d. Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 





HE MUSICAL TIMES for APRIL 


contains :—“‘ Holy Spirit, Come, O Come:” Anthem for Whitsuntide, 
by GEORGE C. MARTIN. Price, separately, 14d. 


rESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 


have the hcnour to announce that they have purchased the 
ENTIRE STOCK and COPYRIGHTS of the Works hitherto published by 
MESSKS. NEUMEYER & CO., of Neumeyer Hall, including the whole of 
the Valuable Compositions of HEINRICH HOFMANN, &c., &c. 
London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., |, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, E.C. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 


TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


The Sun; Transit of Venus; Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon; the Stars 
and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity; Whirlwinds ; 
Glaciers ; the Telephone. By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institu- 
tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland ; Author of “ Principles of 
i atthanahen 








the Author, 12s, keady. + 
aahiand WE hereby beg to draw the attention of 
Va te) \ ‘6 the readers of the ACADEMY to a GERMAN NOVELTY 
UBREY S REMAIN S of GEN TILISME offering a high COMMERCIAL INTEREST—viz., the Liiustrated Work, 
and JUDAISME. With the Additions by Dr. WmiTe Kennet. | “* PREUSSEN’S HEEK under KAISER WILHELM” (*“ The Prussian Army 
Edited by JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S, 13s. 6d, (Published for the Society by | under the Emperor William”), from the Paintings by Schindler, Cheap 4to 
SATCHELL & Co., Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, ) (Ready. Edition on Fifty Chromographic Piates from the Art Publishers, von Seitz. 
ccna _ - at Wandsbeck, and aT baie ling to the ifi edition dedi i 
4 to and approved by H.I. Majesty. 
OTES on the FOLK-LO RE of the We kuow by experience how readily such works are received amongst 
NORTH-EAST of SCOTLAND. By the Rev. WALTER GREGOR, | foreign military circies, as well as by ali those who have previously served 
13s. 6d. (Published for the Society by ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, | 48 German soldiers, who, recollecting their military service-time, are in- 

London, E.C.) Nearly ready. terested in the Army of the Fatherland. k 
*,* Prosp on lication to the Hon. Sec., G. L. GoMME, Esq., Special terms for shipping. Sample gratis. Please apply to 

2, Park-villas, Lonsdale-road, Barnes. HOFBUCHHANDLUNG MEIDINGER, Berlin. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON-NOTICE. 























A New Edition of the List of Books recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, containing every Recent Work of acknowledged merit and general interest, 
is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


All the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be taken in large numbers on the 
day of publication, and fresh copies are added as the demand increases. 


Arrangements have again been made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply 


of the Principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of many other Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
Are forwarded Daily to FAMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES in every part of the Country, on the 
lowest possible terms. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limrrev), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrick: 2, Kina Srreer, Cuearsipr. 





* published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn, 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collections. A Catalogue of a small portion 
of the Stock will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 

*,* Established above 60 years. 

















Dhe Rolicitors’ Sournal, 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





VOL. XXV.—ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


The following constitute the general contents of the 
JOURNAL :— 

Current Torics—Leapinc AnrticLes—Recent 
Decisions—Cases oF THE WEEK—CASES REFORE 
THE BANKRUPTCY Recistrars—So.icirors’ CasEs— 
PenpinGc LEGISLATION—LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR— 
Reviews—New Onrpers—-GENERAL CoRRESPOND- 
ENCE—CouRTS—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY—SOCIETIES AND INSsTI- 
TUTIONS. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the week, and Special Attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


The FIRST NUMBER of VOLUME XXV. 
Published November 6th, 1380. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 
28s. ; when paid in advance. Single number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY RE- 
PORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., 
post-free. Single Number, 1s. 

*,* The JoURNAL and Reporter can be ordered 
from any date, and a proportionate reduction will 
be made in the Subscription up to the end of the 
current volume, 


Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders payable to H. VILLERS: 





OFFICE: 52, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 
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SOME STANDARD 


AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 
the German of Professor Max Duncxrr. By EVELYN 
Axspzort, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. The 
first 4 vols. are now published in demy 8vo, 21s. each. 








THE HISTORY of ROME. From the 


German of Professor THropor MommsEN. By the Rev. 
W. P. Dickson. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumitz. 
The Library Edition, with Index, 4 vols., demy 8vo, 
75s.; or the Popular Edition, with Index, 4 vols., crown 
8vo, 46s. 6d. 





THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


German of Professor Ernst Curtivs. By A, W. WaxD, 
M.A. 5 vols., demy 8vo, price 18s. each. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twenty- 
sixth Edition. With Plans. In crown 8vo, 6s, 

Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8vo, with Plans, price 
10s. 6d. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir Epwarp Criasy, 
late we Justice of Ceylon. Twelfth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. 
idited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S8. Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s, 





THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of Mons. Guizot. By A. Scope. 
With Four Portraits. Price 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


From the French of Mons. Guizot. By A. ScoBrEL. 
With Two Portraits. Price 6s. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. 

THE ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, with 
a History of each Legend and other Notes. The 
ee by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols., 8vo, 
24s. 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown 4to, with 
Sixty-three Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, 21s. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. Incrown 8vo, with Carmine 
Border, and Seventeen Illustrations by Cruikshank 
and Leech, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In large type, crown 
8vo, with Thirty-two Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, specially re-engraved 
for this Edition by George Pearson, 6s. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE VICTORIA (Pocket) EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 





FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 4 vols., Illustrated, 14s., or 
separately. 


FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 
Monkeys, &c. 3s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 
Dogs, &c. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Por- 
poises, &c. 3s. 6d. 


FOURTH SERIES, containing Giants, Mermaids, 
Salmon, &c. 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 
PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAY- 


HOUSES, at HOME and ABROAD ; with Anecdotes of the Drama and 
the Stage. By LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s, 
“ These volumes are full of good stories and anecdotes, told with remark 
able spirit, and will be a treasure to old playgoers.”—Graphic. 
** A vast amount of curious information and anecdote has been gathered 
together in these pleasant, gossiping volumes, which will be read with 


great interest.”—Sunuay Times. 
OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. SUMNER, Hon. 
Canon of Winchester. Svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
** An attractive volume; very agreeable reading.”—John Bull. 
** 4 most charming narrative of a tour in the East amongst scenes of the 
deepest interest to the Christian.”—Record. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


WORLD. By Capt. S. H. JoNES PARRY, Royal Madras Fusileers. 
2 vols., 21s. 
** A very pleasant book, well worth reading.”—Spectator. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY. Corrected by the Nobility. Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol., 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 
** a work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the 
aristocracy of the day.”—Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of 


**URsULA’s LOVE STORY,” &c. 3 vols. 


BESIDE the RIVER. By Mrs. 


Macquoip, Author of ** Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 


AUTHOR of ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol., 10s. #d. 
“* This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, aud full of 
shrewd observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with 
interest, and that cannot be lightly forgotten.”—St. James's Gazette. 


MISSING! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of ** Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER DESERTS. By Mrs. Alex- 


ANDER FRASER, Author of “ Guardian and Lover.” 3 vols. 
* A striking novel, which cannot fail to engross all readers, and will prob- 
ably be one of the most attractive of its author's works.”—Post. 
*** Her Deserts’ is a powerful book.”—Sunday Limes. 


IDONEA. By Anne Beale, Author 


of ** Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. d 
**4 story of no common order, well worth reading.”—Sunday Times. 
** Miss Beale’s novel cannot fail to be attractive.”—Court Journal. 


BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady 


DuFFus Harpy, Author of ** Madge,” &c. 3 vols. 
** This story can be read with unusual interest.”—St. James's Gazette. 


FIXED as FATE. By Mrs. Hous- 


ToUN, Author of ‘* Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By the 


Right Hon, A. J, B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols, 
**A clever story. In ‘Strictly Tied Up’ we have a novel which may be 
read with profit as well as pleasure.”—7Z'imes. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human , Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Nature. Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
John Halifax, Gertleman. Edwards, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By | Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Eliot Warburton. | No Church. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | Christian’s Mistake. By the Author 
A Woman's Thoughts about| of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Women. By the Author of | AlecForbes. By GeorgeMacDonald, 
* John Halifax.’ | LL.D. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. A Noble Life. By the Author of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. * John Halifax.’ 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Dixon’s New America. 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ | Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. Donald, LL.D. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. | David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Oliphant. | Donald, LL.D. 
The Englishwoman in Italy. | A Brave Lady. By the Author of 
Nothing New. By the Author of| ‘John Halitax.’ 
‘John Halifax.’ Harmah. By the Author of * John 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Halifax.’ 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires, | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum, | The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Studies from Life. By the Author of | A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘John Halifax.’ | My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Grandmother’s Money. | Povnter. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Phebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 




















Mistress and Maid. By the Author{ Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
of * John Halifax.’ | Professor C. D. Yonge. 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. | Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 

St. Olave’s, .D. 

Lost and Saved, By the Hon. Mrs. | Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author 
Norton, of * John Halifax.’ 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW WORK on ONE of the LEADING TOPICS of 
the DA 


Zz. 

DR. EMIL HOLUB’S SEVEN YEARS in 
SOUTH AFRICA: Travels, Researches, and Hunting 
Adventures (1872 to 1879). Translated by E.uen &. 
Frewer, Translator of Schweinfurth’s “Heart of 
Africa,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations 
and Map, cloth extra, 42s. [ Ready. 

*,* The publication of Dr. HOLUB’s work has been eagerly looked for- 
ward to by the geographical world. It will be found to contain an 
immense amount of information of the greatest interest to all who 
appreciate accounts of travel in new lands, and amongst, for the most part, 
unknown tribes, The Doctor’s experiences and adventures are most varied, 
and most vividly described. His life was frequently in danger from savages 
and wild beasts. 


TWO OTHER BOOKS on RECENT AFRICAN EXPLORA. 
TION to be published during the coming week. 


MAJOR SERPA PINTO'S HOW I 
CROSSED AFRICA; from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, through Unknown Countries; Discovery of the 
Great Zambesi Affluents, &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Twenty Full-Page and 118 Half-Page and smaller Illus. 
trations, Thirteen small Maps and One large one, cloth 
extra, 42s. 

*,* As an indication of the perilous nature of the journey, it is sufficient 
to mention that of the entire force comprising the expedition, and number- 
ing- over one hundred, only a very few survived, the rest having been 
destroyed by savages, wild beasts, fevers, &c. 

THe BOER WAR.—Major PINTO has added to his work a chapter 
describing his experiences amongst the Transvaal Boers. 


TO the CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES and 


BACK: the Narrative of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety’s East Central African Expedition, 1878-80. By 
JosEPH T'Homson, F.R.G.S. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
Portrait and brief Memoir of the late Keith Johnston, 
and with Portrait of the Author and Map, cloth. 


SUNRISE. By William Black.—Special 


Notice.—Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO, 
beg to state that, in consequence of the great and 
general demand for Mr. BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 
** SUNRISE,” 3 vols., the work has been out of print 
for a few days. A FOURTH EDITION has been pre- 
pared and is now ready. Nearly 3,000 Copies have been 


sold. 
Among the Press Opinions are the following :— 

‘“*The interest of Mr. Black’s last novel depends in a large measure upon 
the character of the heroine, which is at once conventional and picturesque. 
. « «+ From the cutset the girl exercises a sort of fascination over the 
reader, . . . Not onlyisthestory full of interest, but the characters, from 
that ef Natalie downwards, stand out with welcome distinctness.”—Zimes. 

The Deily News says:—** It deals with those secret societies the workings 
of which haveexploded on the public mind so suddenly and so terribly in the 
murder of the Emperor of Kussia. . . . Mr. Black shows his old power on 
new ground. There is something wonderful in the constant freshness of 
Mr. Biack’s style. - Natalie Lind is placed in circumstances entirely 
different from those of any of Mr. Black’s former heroines, and has to play 
a bolder and more difficult part. . . . Even with the recollection of 
Coquette and Sheila before us, we are inclined to think * Sunrise’ Mr. Black’s 
best novel. There are those who will always believe *The Daughter of 
Heth’ to be the sweetest of stories, yet even such must recognise the growth 
of power, the larger grasp, the stronger stroke in this last book. The magic 
art of description, which is peculiarly his own, has been used in it with more 
restraint, but equal effect.” 

** The best of the novelist’s writings.”—John Bull. 

‘*The finest work of fiction since George Eliot gave us the result of her 
first labours.”—Court Journal. 


The SECOND PART of 


THE STEAM HOUSE, by Jules Verne, 
TIGERS and TRAITORS, 


Is now ready, square crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully Illustrated, 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
we *,* One of Verne’s most original and thrilling romances, 




















Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


. “ . 
MY STARTinLIFE. ByaYoung Middy.” 
Part 1. WITH the FLYING SQUADRON. 
»» 2. ON the CHINA STATION, 
” 3. LETTERS to “COUSIN EMILY.” 
_} 4. ON the AUSTRALIAN STATION. 


N ow ready, in Pocket-book style, interleaved for Notes, , 
leather binding, price 5s. 

MILITARY MAXIMS & APOPHTHEGMS 

of COMMANDERS (Ancient and Modern) : the Soldier’s 

Diary. Compiled by Captain BartLe TexLine. 


‘NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of JULES VERNE’S” 


N \. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF, the COURIER of 
the CZAR. By JuLEs VERNE. With Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF. In2 Parts, 


with Illustrations, boards, each 1s. 


THROUGH AMERICA; or, Nine Months in 
the United States. By W.G. MansHaut, M.A. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with 100 new and original Illustrations, 21s. 

** We know no book on America fuller of interest than Mr, Marshall's.” 
** Clever, fresh, and spirited.”—Daily Telegraph. Graphic. 
** Really uncommonly thorough and readable.” —Zruth. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. _ 
The New Volumes in this Series, Edited by Iway 
Muturr, M.A., are:— 


BACON. 
By Professor FowtEr, Professor of Logic at Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
HARTLEY and MILL. 


By GzorGz Spencer Bower. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Other volumes are in p i 

















| Sampson Low, Marston, Szar.z, & RivincToN. 
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Tue Eprtor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 


c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by 
his son Prince Richard, and translated by 
Mrs. Alexander Napier. Vol. III. (R. 
Bentley & Sons.) 


Ir is impossible to read these Memoirs with- 
out coming to the conclusion that, during the 
period which the third volume embraces, 
Prince Metternich exercised a moderating in- 
fluence upon the counsels of the Great 
European Powers, and that one of his most 
difficult tasks was to restrain the preponder- 
ating authority, which the Emperor Alexander 
I. of Russia thought himself entitled to exert 
upon the politics of Western Europe after the 
Peace of 1815. In this object the Prince was 
successful ; but he was powerless to prevent 
the untoward development of Russian in- 
fluence in the East, and the commencement 
of a system of political complications which 
constitute what is termed in the present day 
the Eastern Question. It is in the light 
which these pages throw upon what may 
be regarded as the incunabula of that 
question, in which Count Capo d’ Istria played 
so prominent a part, that their great value to 
the statesman of the present day and of the 
future consists. Although other portions 
of the Memoirs are of much historical 
interest in enabling us to understand the 
policy which guided the counsels of the 
Austrian empire during the presidency which 
Austria exercised over the Confederated States 
of Germany, that policy is a thing of the 
past, the inheritance of which no future 
statesman would willingly claim, even if he 
could succeed to it, as the Roman jurists 
would say, cwm beneficio inventarit. 

The fault which we should be disposed to 
find with these Memoirs is that they are of a 
somewhat fragmentary character. But Prince 
Richard has informed us that his object has 
been to present to the world a portrait of 
his father as drawn by his own hand; and 
accordingly the history of many important 
events will be found detailed in letters from 
the Prince addressed to members of his 
family or to intimate friends, and sometimes 
containing his impressions on passing events 
communicated in full confidence to the 
chief personages in the State without any 
idea of future publication. We are thus 
introduced, as it were, behind the scenes of 
the Prince’s public life, and we make his 
acquaintance while he is in his study writing 
at his ease in his robe-de-chambre—unlike 
the “Grand Monarque” of France, who 
would not permit even his valet-de-chambre 
to enter his dressing-room until he had put 
on his perruque a large fond. 





The primary duty which the Prince had to 

discharge was to pilot safely the vessel of 
the Austrian State through the troubled 
waters of the period which separates the 
ancient Roman empire of the Germans from 
the German empire of 1871. The Emperor 
Francis had rejected the suggestion of the 
Prince Regent of England that he should 
resume the Imperial Crown of his ancestors. 
His answer is well known. “TI will not be,” 
he said, “‘a Jacobin Emperor.’”? A compro- 
mise was therefore necessary, under which it 
was indispensable to work up some of the old 
materials into a new political edifice, con- 
structed somewhat after the pattern of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, with the 
presidency of Austria in the place of the 
protectorate of Bonaparte. The care of keep- 
ing this confederation of States from parting 
asunder was an ungrateful task for the 
Austrian State-Chancellor. “My life,” he 
says (vol. iii., p. 395), 
‘‘has fallen at a hateful time. I have come 
into the world either too early or too late. Now, 
I do not feel comfortable ; earlier, I should have 
enjoyed the time; later, I should have helped 
to build it up again; to-day, I have to give my 
life to prop up the mouldering edifice. I ought 
to have been born in 1900, and I should have 
had the twentieth century before me.” 


These lines were penned between the Con- 
ferences of Carlsbad (1819)—which had been 
convoked in consequence of the alarm created 
throughout Germany by the assassination of 
the Russian Staats-Rath von Kotzebue at 
Mannheim by the student Sand—and the 
Ministerial Conferences of Vienna, where the 
Final Act of the Germanic Confederation was 
settled in 1820. 

We have spoken of the Memoirs as some- 
what fragmentary ; at the same time they may 
be compared to a variegated mosaic, in which 
here and there sparkling gems are introduced 
alongside of larger pieces of pietra dura. 
There are two most agreeable interludes of 
travel, in one of which the Prince describes 
his impressions of Northern Italy during his 
journey to Leghorn in 1817 in the suite of the 
Archduchess Leopoldine, the newly married 
Princess of Portugal, and in the other his visit 
to Rome in 1819, when he was accom- 
panied by his eldest daughter, Marie Countess 
Esterhazy, whom he was destined to lose 
so soon. He gives an interesting account 
of his kindly reception by Pope Pius VII., 
who had suffered so much from Bonaparte, 
and who reminded him of more than twenty 
occasions in which the Prince had interceded 
with the latter on behalf of his captive. But 
it is not so much the political incidents 
of the Prince’s visit to Rome which will 
interest the reader as his account of 
what he saw during the Holy Week, and his 
remarks upon the antiquities and the art 
treasures of the Holy City. We have his 
critiques upon the Forum and the Coliseum, 
upon the works of Michelangelo and of 
Raphael, upon the studios of Canova and of 
Thorwaldsen. In his opinion the effect of 
the illuminated cross of St. Peter’s surpassed 
all description; while the double illumination 
of the cupola of the cathedral was equally 
magnificent, and the girandole at the Castle 
of S. Angelo was the most beautiful exhibition 
of fireworks that he had ever seen. This is 





no slight encomium from one who had seen 
the famous girandole let off in the Place 
Louis Quinze at Paris in 1810. Such was 
Rome in 1819. Such also was Rome when 
we saw it ourselves in 1834, on the occasion 
of the visit of the King of Naples. Future 
ages may be glad to have the high testimony 
of Prince Metternich to the ancient glory of 
the Roman Easter. 

The pleasure which the Prince had derived 
from his visit to Rome and to Naples, where 
he witnessed a magnificent eruption of 
Vesuvius, was destined to be soon alloyed 
with bitter domestic sorrow. Within two 
months he lost two daughters, the young 
and charming Princess Clementine, whose 
portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence warrants 
her father’s eulogium on her beauty, and his 
eldest daughter, the Princess Marie, wife of 
Count Esterhazy, who was almost an alter ego 
of her father. “The burden which Provi- 
dence lays upon me,” he says (vol. iii., p. 387), 


‘is very heavy, and would crush many men. 
As I loved this daughter, she on her side loved 
me more than as a father. For many years she 
has been my best friend. I had no need to 
confide my thoughts to her; she divined them. 
She knew me better than I knew myself. She 
had never a thought which did not become 
mine; never spoke a word which, in her place, 
I would not have said. I was constantly 
impelled to thank her that she was what she 
was. I have sustained an irreparable loss. The 
only blessing is that I feel myself but slightly 
bound to earth.” ‘‘In such a mood of mind,” 
he goes on to say, ‘‘the world weighs on my 
shoulders with all the important matters it has 
of late heaped up” (July 25, 1820). ‘‘ Even on 
the day of my daughter’s death I had to sit six 
hours and a-half at a Ministerial Council and 
eight at my writing-table.” 


The coté faible of Prince Metternich’s policy 
in the view of many Englishmen was Italy, and 
they have been disposed to resent the suppres- 
sion of the military insurrection at Naples 
by Austrian troops in 1820. But two thiogs 
must be borne in mind in respect of Italy. 
Prince Metternich was not the advocate of 
the replacement of the Bourbons on the throne 
of Naples. That was Prince Talleyrand’s 
handiwork ; and the result was brought about 
by the unexpected return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, and the consequent defection from the 
cause of the Allies of Murat, who had been 
left, by the Peace of Paris in 1814, in posses- 
sion of the Neapolitan throne. Prince Metter- 
nich, even after Murat’s defection, offered him 
an asylum within the Austrian dominions ; 
and, if the execution of Murat at Pizzo and 
of Ney in Paris were political blunders, they 
were Bourbon blunders, with which the 
Prince was in no way concerned. But it 
must not be overlooked that there was good 
reason for Austria to suspect, in 1820, that 
Russian hands were fanning the flame of 
insurrection in Italy ; for Italy, since 1815, had 
been flooded with Russians, whospread an idea, 
however false it might be, that every liberal 
movement would find a protector in their Em- 
peror. Austria had also reason to dread a dy- 
nasticalliance between Russia, France,and Italy 
against herself and Prussia (Gentz’s Memoir, 
vol. iii., p. 192). And although, under certain 
circumstances, she might count on the alliance 
of England, the English Ministry, after the 
downfall of Bonaparte, was disposed to shake 
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itself free from all Continental alliances, and 
this notwithstanding it had been at the 
urgent instance of the Prince Regent that the 
Emperor of Austria had consented to burden 
himself again with the Crown of Lombardy, 
as being the only Power competent to protect 
the plains of Northern Italy against the 
encroachments of France. Italy was, as it 
proved to be, a damnosa haereditas to the 
Austrian Emperor; and one of Prince Met- 
ternich’s earliest State papers is a memo- 
randum upon the internal condition of Italy 
and suggestions for a national government of 
the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. What 
happened, in fact, was a general maladminis- 
tration of Italian affairs, arising partly from 
the rupture of all administrative traditions 
consequent on the conquest of Italy by Bona- 
parte, partly from the inexperience and the 
incompetence of the ministers, whom the 
various reigning princes invited from time to 
time to co-operate with them in the business 
of administration. We are disposed to think 
that it was a mistaken policy on the part of 
Austria to countenance the abolition by the 
Neapolitan Government of Lord W. Ben- 
tinck’s Constitution in Sicily, although 
England was a consenting party. We speak 
from personal experience of the sentiment of 
the Sicilian people so late as 1834, when they 
still clung tenaciously to the memory of 
“il tempo degli Inglesi” as a period of 
great prosperity and of great contentment. 
The financial difficulty—the sting which 
Bonaparte left behind him rankling in the 
wounds of the States which overthrew him— 
seems to have been the chief excuse for this 
retrograde step. 

The Congress of Verona forms the diplo- 
matic conclusion of the third volume ; and the 
last State paper deserves attentive perusal, as 
it is a memorandum addressed by Prince 
Metternich to the Emperor Alexander L., in 
which he discusses the revolutionary efforts of 
secret societies, and the distinction between 
the agencies which brought about the 
military revolt at Naples (1820) and the 
civil revolution in Piedmont (1821). The 
former he attributed to pure Carbonarism, 
owing its origin to national sources ; the latter 
to a combination between the French 
dissidents and the Piedmontese revolutionists, 
who had compromised their hatred against 
Bonaparte. The limits of our space bid us 
pause here, but our notice of these Memoirs 
may perhaps be continued on a future ocea- 
sion. Travers Twiss. 








“ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Dryden. By George Saintsbury. 
millan.) 


THE scope and character of this little work 
are sufficiently indicated by the title-page. 
It was no part of Mr. Saintsbury’s task to pro- 
vide us with the fruits of original research, to 
solve problems, to furnish us with new views. 
What he has undertaken to do is to put into 
a popular shape what others have presented 
less attractively—in other words, to compile 
from the biographies of Johnson, Malone, 
Scott, and Christie a clear and accurate 
narrative of Dryden’s career, to give us a 
critical account of his principal writings, a 
dissertation on his genius and style, and a 


(Mac. 





general estimate of his services to literature. 
All this Mr. Saintsbury has done, and done 
on the whole skilfully, honestly, and plea- 
santly. His work is not likely to supersede 
the vigorous, and in many respects admirable, 
biography by Scott; it is still less likely to 
supersede the masterly critique by Johnson ; 
but, with these exceptions, it is, beyond 
question, the best account of Dryden which 
has yet appeared. 

Where Mr. Saintsbury principally fails in 
the biographical portion of his work is where 
he is dealing with that period in which Dryden 
comes into contact with political history. 
Now, in discussing such works as Absalom 
and Achitophel, The Medal, the Religio 
Laici, and The Hind and Panther, historical 
commentary is of the very essence of his task. 
Without constant reference to contemporary 
history these works become almost unintel- 
ligible. Indeed, between 1681 and 1688 the 
whole key to Dryden’s conduct and work is 
to be sought in the events which were passing 
round him. It is impossible to contemplate 
them apart. But on contemporary history 
Mr. Saintsbury is altogether silent. He has 
consequently failed to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of some of Dryden’s most character- 
istic contributions to the literature of his age. 
He tells us, for example (p. 101), that the 
Religio Laict was not composed to serve any 
political purpose; his account of the circum- 
stances under which Absalom and Achitophel 
appeared is meagre in the extreme; andin The 
Hind and Panther he sees nothing but a sort 
of combination of Absalom and Achitophel 
and of the Religio Laici (p. 96). To thecon- 
troversy with Stillingfleet he does not even 
allude. We are still more disappointed with 
his account of Dryden’s private life and char- 
acter. We know comparatively little of both, 
it is true, but that little Mr. Saintsbury 
ought surely to have given us. We look in 
vain for the beautiful anecdote told by Dean 
Lockier, for the many stories of the poet’s 
generosity and exceeding kindness to all with 
whom he was brought into friendly contact, 
for any allusions to his love for his children, 
to his noble conduct with regard to Collier, to 
the touching account of his last moments. 
We are sorry to have to notice these omis- 
sions, for, as lovers of Dryden, we are grateful 
to Mr. Saintsbury for so ably vindicating his 
hero both from the aspersions cast on his 
private character by Mr. Christie, and on his 
change of faith by Macaulay. It is, how- 
ever, a pity that Mr. Saintsbury has weakened 
this vindication by an assertion, which, if not 
positively inaccurate, is, as he must well 
know, a quibble. Dryden, he says (p. 104), 
“ gained, as can be proved, not one penny by 
his conversion.” We are, for facts and 
Macaulay, against Mr. Robert Bell and 
sophistry. A case can undoubtedly be made 
out for Dryden, but it must be argued quite 
apart from the question of pecuniary gain. 

Of the critical portion of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
study the most valuable parfs are the discussion 
on the dramas, which will be read with great 
pleasure by all who are interested in Dryden ; 
the discussion on the Chaucerian imitations, 
and the interesting remarks on Dryden’s 
versification. The examination also of the 
earlier works is full of instruction, and the 
discovery of great poetic promise in the 





poems prior to the Heroic Stanzas is singu- 
larly novel and interesting. It savours of 
paradox; it may possibly savour of truth. 
Modern English literature can boast few 
sounder critics than Mr. Saintsbury, and if 
he can discern merit where others discern 
only failure the probability is that he is right 
and that they are wrong. Where Mr. Saints- 
bury’s criticism appears to least advantage is 
where he is discussing the translations and 
the prose works. A comparison between 
Dryden and Juvenal was not only invited but 
indispensable, but this Mr. Saintsbury has 
altogether avoided. When he tells us that 
Dryden’s is the standard translation of 
Juvenal, he must surely have forgotten 
Gifford’s— beyond question the finest version 
of a Roman classic in our language. Nor 
is he more successful in his remarks on 
the translations of Persius and Virgil; and 
when he informs us that Dryden’s versions 
of Horace are by “no means excessively 
Horatian’’ he creates the impression that 
he is treading on unfamiliar ground. Mr. 
Saintsbury must surely be aware that in 
genius, temper, and style no two poets 
could be more radically and essentially differ- 
ent. On Dryden’s theory and method of 
translation, on the influence which these 
translations exercised on our literature between 
the end of the eighteenth century and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth, he says 
nothing. With the prose works he has 
dealt at some length, but he has not suffi- 
ciently discriminated the various styles, nor 
has he marked with sufficient precision either 
the exact position of Dryden in the history 
of our prose literature or the several stages 
in the development of his prose style. If 
Mr. Saintsbury will consider attentively 
the Preface to the Annus Mirabilis, the 
Dedications and the Preface to the Fables, 
he will see what we mean. If, too, he 
will turn to Denham’s Preface to his trans- 
lation of the Second Aeneid and to Cowley’s 
Preface to his Miscellanies, he will, we think, 
modify what he says on p. 21. It is almost 
incredible that Mr. Saintsbury should have 
passed by, without even an allusion, the 
piece which is, regarded as a composition, 
the finest of Dryden’s prose writings; we 
mean the Dedication to The State of Inno- 
cence. 

In treating of Dryden’s poetry it is 
remarkable that Mr. Saintsbury should have 
omitted to point out the poet’s two dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. In brilliant and 
sonorous declamation, at once copious and 
pointed, at once majestic and easy, at once 
massive and flexible, he stands alone. There 
is nothing in Lucretius, the only poet who 
could for one instant be compared with him, 
which will not pale before the rhetorical splen- 
dour of such passages as the lines in Absalom 
and <Achitophel commencing “ Auspicious 
Prince ;” as the lines in Zhe Hind and 
Panther, part i., commencing “ But, gracious 
God ;”’ as the lines in part iii. of the same 
poem commencing ‘Be vengeance wholly 
left.” They are rhetoric without a flaw. 
Again, in Dryden’s hands satire became once 
more what for nearly eighteen centuries it 
had ceased to be. He was at once the 


pupil and the rival of the Roman satirists. 
Nor has Mr. Saintsbury pointed out the 
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great change which passed over his ver- 
sification between 1688 and 1700. Wethink, 
too, that he might have paused for a moment 
over that beautiful poem, the Epistle to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; and that, in curtly dis- 
missing Eleonora, he should at least have 
taken the trouble to direct attention to the 
four most exquisite verses Dryden ever 
wrote :— 

‘* As precious gums are not for lasting fire ; 

They but perfume the Temple, and expire ; 

So she was soon exhal’d, and vanished hence, 

A short, sweet odour of a vast expense.” 
We recommend the verses—and all who have 
properly studied Dryden would be at no loss 
to recal other passages only less beautiful—to 
the consideration of those critics who would 
deny Dryden’s title to be called a “ poet.” 
Mr. Saintsbury has done ample justice to 
his author’s lyrics. "We wish he had been at 
the same pains to do justice to the true poetic 
sensibility of which we find so many traces 
in Dryden’s narrative and occasional works. 

In conclusion, we must pay a just tribute 
to the minuteness and accuracy of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s information; but we hope he 
will forgive us if we protest against the 
language in which he has clothed his 
excellent matter. He has assuredly not 
sought his model in the works of the great 
man with whose prose he must necessarily 
be familiar. Indeed, his style too often 
unites the vices of the worst school of this 
bad age. Such phrases as “a literary tit for 
tat,” “* the Whigs were so desperately hard up 
for literary talent,” “the spirit of literalism,” 
“literary personality ’’ (whatever they may 
mean), “a pot-boiling adaptation of Z’roilus 
and Cressida,” ‘“ This, too, was something of 
a pot-boiler,” “this poem possesses a very 
fair capacity for holding water,’ and the 
like meet us at every turn. When Mr. 
Saintsbury wishes to tell us that the argu- 
ments against the sincerity of Dryden’s 
apostasy will tell equally against Cardinal 
Newman, he puts it thus :—‘* But what is 
sauce for the nineteenth-century goose is 
surely sauce for the seventeenth-century 
gander.” This may pass for true Attic 
pleasantry with some of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
readers. In our opinion it savours of some- 
thing very like vulgarity. 

J. C. Conuins. 








Amazone. 
Nyhoff.) 


M. Vosmasr, the well-known Dutch littéra- 
teur and author of Rembrandt, sa Vie et ses 
Cuvres, has just issued a new book of high 
excellence. Lt is greatly to be regretted that 
he has not again availed himself of the 
French language to give expression to his 
admirable thoughts, since the number of 
persons able to read Dutch is so small that 
the work will hardly be known beyond the 
limits of Holland. And yet it deserves a 
larger public, for Amazone is a very remark- 
able book. It is cast in the form of a 
novel or novelette, but it is certainly not for 
the sake of the plot that these 364 pages will 
be read. The story is merely a thread on 
which to hang reflections upon literature and 
art—reflections full of exquisite observation, 
deep thought, and subtle insight. 


By C. Vosmaer. (The Hague: 


The impulse to write this book was given by 
a journey to Italy; it is, in truth, the record 
of all the author saw, experienced, and thought 
under a fictitious guise. The hero, Siward 
Aisma, goes abroad to seek balm for the 
wounds of his heart. When the reader first 
meets with him his aim has succeeded so far 
that he is able to ridicule himself, and 
to perceive that a man heart-sick is to 
other people either annoying or absurd. 
At Paestum he falls in with some fellow- 
travellers, two ladies and two gentlemen, with 
whom he soon finds that he has tastes in 
common. All are Dutch, except an Italian 
composer, and are depicted as really interest- 
ing persons, of pronounced and very different 
characters. They see all the sights of Paes- 
tum together, and discuss the subjects of 
architecture and art. A fine description of 
the temples is given, beside many charming 
reflections. Thus M. Vosmaer contends that 
only when we recognise that architecture is 
nothing but mathematics converted into 
poetry will the feeling for architecture be 
awakened in us. Then we learn to feel the 
full pleasure given by a line, by its elongation 
or contraction; then we enjoy the result as a 
music of lines, a symphony of stones, for the 
melody and harmony of the lines produce 
the same effect as those of sounds in music. 

The party become firm friends, and we find 
them afterwards in Naples and Capri. In 
the course of their conversation we learn to 
know them better, and discover that, though 
they are very different, they have the love 
of art and a higher education in common. 
The principal female figures are those of 
Ada Ebers and Marciana van Buren—Ada 
the victim of a mismanaged education, con- 
ducted by two devout old aunts, Marciana 
the victim of an ill-assorted marriage. Their 
speculations upon life are of course coloured 
by their individual experiences, and are sharp, 
sarcastic, ironical, and lofty according to the 
various speakers. 

The fifth chapter contains a description of 
the contrast between the North and South of 
Italy as expressed in nature as well as in 
art, and these observations become the 
starting-point of an antithesis between Roman 
and Greek art. This is followed by reflec- 
tions upon Pompeian and Japanese art—the 
author according high praise to the latter— 
and by observations upon the fact that in 
former days the artist and artisan were 
the same person. Roman art is discussed 
a little farther on, and Vosmaer advances the 
statement that Rome itself disappoints the 
artist at first sight. Dutch literature is 
also a theme for conversation and reflection. 
We wander with the friends through the 
Capitol and Vatican galleries, where they 
much enjoy comparing the different expres- 
sions of the Wounded Amazon statues. Of 
course these walks through Rome afford 
endless opportunities for observations on art— 
observations that are as instructive as they 
are entertaining. A few pages are devoted 
to a discussion of Ouida’s Ariadne, which is 
treated as an artistic work, the idea of which 
Aisma asserts is derived from Hawthorne’s 
Faun in Transformation. The question 
“Why do artists paint?” is discussed, and 
afterwards an admirable explanation is given 
of how drawing should be taught. One of the 





friends contends that we ought to learn 
drawing as we learn to read. Reading and 
writing are taught that we may know how to 
express ourselves and to understand what 
other people write, but not in order that we 
may ourselves become authors. It is the 
same with drawing; it need not be taught to 
make us artists, but in order that we may 
learn to understand the language and gram- 
mar of art. The story ends with the be- 
trothal of the hero and Marciana; but the 
novelistic part, as we have said, has the least of 
all to do with the book. It is a work full of 
deep, suggestive thought. M. Vosmaer, in 
writing it, has but added another testimony 
to his artistic greatness and depth. 
Exitsre A. Hatcuton. 








Amaranth and Asphodel: Songs from the 
Greek Anthology. By Alfred J. Butler, 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuis little volume is so good as to make it a 
real task to select specimens. It is as sweet 
as it is short; far too short, we think, to 
remunerate its author. It would probably 
have commanded a wider sale if it had been 
four or five times as long. 

Mr. Butler is right in claiming for the 
Greek Anthology the special interest of 
scholars. There is, as he well says (Preface, 
p- ix.), no book in which the motives and 
conditions of Hellenic life can be more widely 
and variously studied. Every circumstance 
of every-day existence, from the cradle to the 
grave, finds a place in it. Most of the great 
names belonging to the history or literature 
of Hellas are commemorated in it. Lastly, 
many of the choicest remains of Hellenic 
poetry are preserved in it alone. Few books, 
notwithstanding, have been so little edited or 
require so much still to be done. The edi- 
tions of Jacobs and Diibner, the two best 
known, are both of them somewhat unwieldy ; 
the smaller editions are uncritically edited and 
without notes. It would be difficult to men- 
tion any work which would be more accept- 
able to philologists than a thoroughly 
revised edition, with a really good comment- 
ary. 

Mr. Butler divides his volume into four 
parts—Songs of the Love of Women, Songs 
of the Love of Nature, Songs of Death, Songs 
of Hereafter. Here is his version of "Aorépas 
cicabpeis, dorip éuos :— 

‘* Thine eyes are fixed upon the starry skies, 
Thou star of mine ! 


Would I were heaven with multitudinous eyes 
To gaze on thine.” 


Both Sappho’s Odes are ‘translated; the fol- 
lowing is from the Ode to Aphrodite :— 
‘* What doth thy wild heart most desire? 

Whom loveward dost thou long to lead? 


Who, Sappho, doth requite thy meed 
With scorn and wronging ? 


** Know, one that flees shall follow thee, 
One taking not thy gift shall give, 
One loving not for love shall live, 

Though loth her longing.” 


Neither of these we think quite up to the 
level of the original, or, indeed, of most of 
Mr. Butler’s volume. Far more successful is 
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the version of the beautiful lines ascribed to 
Plato :— 


** Be still, ye wooded cliffs and waterfalls 
And mingled bleatings from the murmuring 


meads, 5 
For Pan with sweetly ringing music calls, 
Laying his lip on pipe of bounden reeds : 
And round him, dancing swift with glimmering 


feet 
Nymphs of the forest and the fountain meet.” 
If Mr. Butler has a fault it is perhaps an 
occasional affectation or over-refinement, such 
as “‘ bounden” in the passage above ; or 
** daffodils 
Bloom as the rain befriends their dewy frills” 
for ‘OddXAct dé pirouBpos Ndpxicoos ; or 
** The shadowy lashes of thy lightning eyes” 
for yAjvat Aagiaow ix’ éppiow dotparrovea ; 
and the lines immediately following, 
** Yet why show curs the quarry? Midas’ reeds 
Show how a tongue without a fastening speeds,” 
for 
*AAAG Tl unvuw Kvolv doréa; pdprupés elow 
Tis &bvporroulns of Mideot KéAauo. 
The verses headed “ A Poor Fisherman,’’ as 
a whole, are so good as to deserve quotation 
at length, and will be interesting to those 
who tire of the over-sweetness of Mr. Butler’s 
amoristic Muse. They are, besides, particu- 
larly characteristic of the Greek Anthology. 
‘* By cunning creels he got his daily prize, 
Wont like a merlin o’er the waves to leap, 
Netting the crannied rocks in fisher’s guise, 
Scorning the stately galley’s long-oared sweep. 
His fourscore years did break not suddenwise 
By stormy star or hurricane from the steep ; 
But in his reed-hut, as a taper dies, 
After his many days he fell asleep. 


This tomb nor child nor goodwife bade arise, 
But faithful fellow-craftsmen of the deep.” 


We doubt, however, whether the fourth 
line will convey to most readers the impres- 
sion which Mr. Butler means. To us it sug- 
gested, not that the fisherman used a small 
boat—ovxi rodvoxdApov rAdtopa vavTiAins— 
but that, intent on his netting, he disregarded 
the dangers which a too close proximity to 
some many-oared trireme might involve. 

Like most versifiers of the time, our trans- 
lator has his experiments; notably what 
seems a peculiar modification of the elegiac 
couplet. We take as a sample “ Democritus, 
the Laughing Philosopher.” 


‘** This is the sage’s laughter, when at the last he 
saith, 


”? 


‘Truth unlaughing I spoke, ‘‘Time and Life 
are a laugh,” 
‘Seeing for all my wisdom and host unnumbered 
of books, 
‘Under a tomb I lie, leaving naught but a 
laugh,’” 


We confess this experiment sounds ill to our 
ears. Why has not Mr. Butler tried the 
“genuine article ’—in other words, reproduced 
the Greek metre exactly, or at least with that 
positional quantity which seems most nearly 
to approach it? We are inclined to believe 
that in his hands, at any rate as an occasional 
variety, it might prove a success. But, for 
fear of prejudging what others may approve, 
we give one more specimen :— 
** Down from the hills unbidden the oxen came to 
the fold, 
Came in a grievous plight covered with flakes 
of snow. 
ae eee under an oak Therimachus, fallen 
asleep, 
Taketh his last long rest, sent by a flash from 


heaven,” 
R, Eis, 





The Town, College, and Neighbourhood of 
Marlborough. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., 
F.S.A. (Stanford.) 

PropaBty no other English district of equal 
size could supply the general historian with 
matter more interesting, or more varied, than 
can the country round the Wiltshire town of 
Marlborough. The town itself has a long 
and unusually eventful history, the written 
records of which, as well as those which 
survive in the habits of the people, because 
of the seclusion of the place, have been 
comparatively little obliterated; and in the 
country round are scattered, in most attractive 
profusion, old buildings, such as churches 
and manor-houses, as well as still more 
ancient monuments, such as the stone- 
circle of Avebury and Silbury Hill. More- 
over, though the literature of the subject is 
extensive, yet the more generally interesting 
facts have never been summed up in any com- 
pact and readily accessibleform. Mr. Hulme, 
a member of—to use his own favourite ex- 
pression—“ the magistral staff” of Marl- 
borough College, seeing the opportunity, has 
in this book attempted to supply in a con- 
venient form an account of the town, as it is 
at present, and of its history, of the college, 
the fame of which has now swallowed up that 
of the town, and of some of the interesting 
features of the country, within a somewhat 
arbitrarily drawn circle, with a radius of six 
miles from the town. For the historical por- 
tions he has drawn, from the municipal 
records, from files of old newspapers, and 
from previous writers, many amusing and 
some interesting extracts; but these, being 
strung on no thread, give, as the author him- 
self modestly suggests, no better idea of the 
history than a number of separate bricks do 
of a whole house. In describing the present 
aspects of his subject, Mr. Hulme, being able 
to rely upon his own observations, has attained 
greater success. As to the account of the 
college, we have, if we are not mistaken, read 
something, in many points, very similar in a 
recent number of the Vew Quarterly Magazine. 
Of the natural history of the district the 
author takes but little notice, except to refer 
his readers to various scattered writings on 
the subject. On the whole, he has supplied, 
not the desired and altogether delightful book 
that might be written on the subject, but an 
unusually amusing, if somewhat incomplete, 
local guide. 

A few of the purple patches scattered 
through the book may serve as a sample 
of the rest. A curious story is quoted 
how, one market-day in 1771, the Mayor 
of Marlborough went with his officers 
into the market and seized more than a 
hundredweight of butter, which he afterwards 
distributed to the poor, because it was being 
sold at less than eighteen ounces to the pound ; 
and, the market people objecting, the mayor 
settled the matter by a peremptory decree 
that butter was only to be admitted into the 
market in half-pound and pound parcels of nine 
and eighteen ounces respectively. Again, the 


following advertisement is quaintly precise :— 
**On Tuesday, September 28, 1773, one guinea 
will be given to be played for at backsword, 
which will be adjudged to the man who breaks 
most heads; and eight men breaking eight 
heads shall receive five shillings each, ‘The 





blood to run an inch or deemed no head.” 
Coming down to the present time, Mr. Hulme 
records the interesting fact that about Marl- 
borough mummers still pass from house to 
house at Christmas-time with their old- 
fashioned play; though, by-the-way, we 
believe he exaggerates the rarity of this 
survival, 

Space for much more interesting matter 
might have been made in the book by the 
omission both of many trivial passages, such 
as that which gives an elaborate account of 
the colours of the riband on the caps of the 
college boys, and also of much that is but 
slightly connected with the subject, such as 
the full schedule of the ancient monuments 
included in the recently proposed Act, and the 
memorandum by the Society of Antiquaries 
of London on the difference between wise and 
foolish restorations of old buildings. 

Though it is not mentioned by Mr. Hulme, 
it is not going far from his subject to point 
out that the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society is now preparing for publica- 
tion a very elaborate and important map of 
the district, on which the Rev. A. C. Smith, 
of Yatesbury, has been engaged for many 
years in accurately marking each of the many 
burial-mounds, standing stones, and other 
antiquities ; while, in an Index, each of these 
objects is duly described, with references to, 
and quotations from, all works in which it has 
been particularly noticed. 

Everard F. 1m THurn. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Williamson’s Divagations. By Miss 
Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr, Caroli: an Autobiography. Edited by 
L. G. Seguin. In3vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Love Knots. By the Author of “ Ursula’s 
Love Story.’ In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Divided. By the Author of “ Shakspeare’s 
Stories Simply Told.” In 2 vols. 
(Remington. ) 


His Little Mother, and other Tales and 
Sketches. By the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Miss THackERAY—who, it may be presumed, 
wishes to be still known under her maiden 
name—has, as a writer of fiction, such a 
special gift that we gladly welcome her re- 
appearance in volume form, even although 
this volume contains nothing more than a 
number of magazine “reprints with addi- 
tions.” No novelist of the present day has 
anything approaching to her two powers—of 
making little things tell in description by 
simply adjusting them properly to their sur- 
roundings, and of striking a gently sarcastic 
rather than cynical humour out of the 
most ordinary circumstances. These powers 
come out especially in the first and the last 
of the stories in this volume, * Da Capo ” 
and ‘‘ Fina’s Aunt,” which present, in many 
respects, a perfect contrast. The latter is 
the narrative by a faded governess of some 
incidents in the life of a commonplace family 
of the Kensington sort. There is nothing 
notable in any of these people ; but how real 
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they all are—Mrs. Ellis always doing wrong 
in the right way ; Miss Ellis with her pompos- 
ities and proprieties, and her Captain Blower 
of the Heavies ; poor, much-enduring, inar- 
ticulate Aunt Josie; matter-of-fact, rather too 
articulate Sophy King; and the shabby doctor- 
hero, with his honest pride and his professional 
skill! There is one page which is so realistic 
that it actually seems to leave some Kensing- 
ton dust on the reader’s hands. The most 
ambitious story in the volume, and on the 
whole the best, is the first, “ Da Capo; ” and it 
is so good that we cannot but regret that Miss 
Thackeray should have given it the feeble and 
scarcely necessary sequel of “A Postscript 
from a Stage-box.” The chief scene is laid 
in Switzerland, and the story narrates the 
troubles experienced by Aurelius Baxter, a 
proud, fiery colonel, in detaching Felicia 
Marlowe, a young beauty and heiress, with 
a temper quite equal to his own, from some 
very odious people with whom she is travelling. 
These are Mr. Bracy, a fat nonentity; Mrs. 
Bracy, a poetess; and their nephew Jasper, 
who seems made for—or by—Mr. Burnand 
and Mr. Du Maurier. Here he is sketched 
as he first appears, gazing at the sky:— 

‘‘He was handsome, with one of those silly 
expressions which came from too much intelli- 
gent detail. 

‘**T beg pardon,’ said he, ‘that amber cloud 
floating in ultra-marine called me irresistibly ; ’ 
and he pointed and stood quite still for an 
instant, as actors do at the play, who have, of 
course, to emphasise their movements as well as 
their words.” 

But itis Miss Thackeray’s power of describ- 
ing objective nature that is most notable in 
“Da Capo ;”’ it is manifestly not only growing, 
but growing on her. She has almost as much 
capacity for nature-photography as Mr. Black ; 
and quite as much power of spiritualising 
such photography as Mr. Hardy. There is a 
description in particular of a sunset at Inter- 
laken, in which this power of introducing 
“ far-off interests ” is conspicuously shown. 

‘“‘ The fire leapt from snow to snow, dazzling in 
tender might. The mountain seemed to put out 
great wings, to tremble with a mysterious life ; 
the snow-fields hung in mid-air, the radiance 
of their summits seemed to spread into space. 
. . « Voices changed, people changed ; for a few 
moments one impulse seemed to touch all these 
human beings, calling them to something most 
mysterious and beyond them, utterly beyond 
expression or remembrance. eee pon a 
balcony of the hotel our poetess had appeared 
shrouded in a long gauze veil. She stood, 
tablets in hand, pausing for inspiration.” 

We are glad of Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 
tions, as of any small mercies from the gifted 
authoress; but we should be almost sorry if 
this volume does not turn out to be merely 
the prelude to a worthy successor to Old 
Kensington. 


Miss Seguin’s venture in the field of fiction 
is a most happy and successful one. There 
is a vraisemblance as of Robinson Crusoe 
in the autobiography of Mr. Caroli, and it is 
besides a very charming and _ thoroughly 
wholesome story. It tells of the life-romance 
of the son of the captain of an Italian mer- 
chant vessel by an English mother. The 
elder Caroli is a man of good descent and 
corresponding character, but he is through- 
out unfortunate, and ultimately disappears 





from his family. Before that catastrophe, 
his wife takes up her abode in London with 
her brother Jacob. To what type of English- 
man the latter belongs we at once learn 
from our first introduction. Mrs. (or the 
Countess) Caroli flings herself “into the 
arms of a short, stout, elderly man, in a snuff- 
coloured suit, a brown wig, and gaiters,” and 
kisses him on both cheeks. “Pah!” cries 
the man, as though he had swallowed some- 
thing which he disliked, “none of your fancy 
foreign ways here, Bel.” Then he takes her 
head between his hands, and kisses her lips. 
As might be expected, Giuseppe Caroli and 
his uncle Jacob do not agree well; and there 
is ultimately a quarrel between them, in 
which the mother takes her son’s part, 
over the disappearance of the poor Italian 
captain, whom the coarse-grained rather 
than bad-hearted Londoner more than sus- 
pects of wholesale swindling. As it turns 
out, the elder Caroli has fallen into the 
hands of Algerine pirates, a fate which also 
befals his wife and son. A very large por- 
tion of the book is occupied with the adven- 
tures of the latter in Algeria, which is ground 
thoroughly familiar to Miss Seguin. ‘There 
is interwoven with this portion of the story a 
complicated love affair. Finally, Mr. Caroli 
escapes from Algeria and returns to London, 
only to find the Angela he supposed to be his 
married to his cousin. All ends well, however. 
Angela proves a coarse virago ; and Mr. Caroli 
learns, like Mr. Richard Swiveller, that all his 
years of trouble there has been “ a young lady 
saving up for him” in Antoinette Dufours. 
The interest in this simple and tender story is 
sustained from first to last, and the closé is 
genuinely affecting. Miss Seguin attempts 
no elaborate portrait-painting ; but the char- 
acters she does draw, such as ‘cockney ” 
Uncle Jacob and Miss Potts, who marries 
and tyrannises over him, are as true to life as 
the story itself is realistic in virtue of its 
very simplicity. 


At p. 163 of the third volume of Love 
Knots—the author of which, we are carefully 
informed, is not Miss Alice King, but Mrs. 
Gertrude Parsons—Lord Dowry informs 
Mrs. Deane, “I loved you from the first. I 
was conquered by your grace and loveliness 
here, where I first saw you, when you spoke 
to me from the carriage that sweet evening 
which seems now to have been so long 
ago.”” This is surely the language of an 
ardent lover; and the reader of it will 
not be surprised to learn that it requires a 
considerable supply of ‘the smaller creature 
comforts,’ in the shape of “ tea, cold meat, 
and poached eggs,” to bring him to 
reason, although even then he “felt so 
overpowered by admiration that he scarcely 
dared to trust himself to look in her} face.” 
Yet at p. 306 of the same volume this Adonis 
of forty tells Hester, a young lady not yet of 
age, “ Mine is a love so strong that, though I 
could endure refusal now, I could not bear 
disappointment afterwards. My love is such 
as—you may believe me—I never felt before.” 
Hester does “‘ believe,” and trembles in a very 
ladylike manner, and so her “love knot” 
is tied. It is not the first of the kind, how- 
ever, in the book, for are there not “ Lord 
Byermere and his wife,” and Richard 





— 


Lanesbey, ‘‘ whose marriage is the brightest 
fact in his history’? And after Lord Dowry is 
married there remain John Deane and Sir 
Francis Carminowe. ‘‘They visited India, 
China, Japan, the United States, and Canada, 
and then returned to their mothers; and 
their mothers were beginning to feel 
uncomfortable, for these young men had 
not yet found their mates.’ This is a 
little difficulty, however, that is easily got 
over. Mrs. Merrifield Smith becomes 
a widow at a convenient time, and Sir Francis 
Carminowe falls in. As for John Deane, 
whom his mother wished Jat one time to 
marry Hester, he says, in answer to his 
mother’s question, “ What takes you to the 
castle?” “My love for Amy, I suppose, 
Would you like it?’’ The advice of that re- 
markable woman is “ Secure her,” and he fol- 
lowsit. Three volumesso full of cross purposes, 
kissing, and match-making we have not come 
across for a long time; one emerges from 
them with a feeling akin to that which Tommy 
Traddles must have experienced after he and 
his head of hair had escaped from the em- 
braces of the Crewler sisterhood. 


Divided is an unnecessarily, even a harshly, 
pathetic story. No end seems to be served, 
ao moral is pointed, by “dividing” poor 
Sylvia Wyndham and Dr. Clarke Taylor 
before they are united. The reader of 
Divided, however, will not deeply regret the 
death of Lionel Wyndham, as arrant a cad 
as ever figured in anovel. It is thus that 
this “gentleman” speaks of his wife to a 
physician whom he consults for the first time ; 
“ What is the matter with her now? They tell 
me she is going on well; where’s the proof of 
it so long as she lies there looking so detest- 
ably weedy? ... She has lost everything 
in the way of good looks, I can’t bear to see 
a woman emaciated and washed out.” There 
is considerable promise in the author, in spite 
of tendencies to boarding-school English. 
By-the-way, what is meant by “ the extreme 
elegance and feminity [the spelling and italics 
are the author’s] of her drawing-room ? ” 


Mrs. Craik’s latest volume consists about 
equally of short stories and short and light 
papers of what the well-known writer who s.b- 
scribes himself “A. K. H. B.” might style 
the “ concerning” order. We are not equally 
satisfied, however, with the two sections of the 
volume. It seems to show that the author 
can write good short sketches—there is a 
great deal of vigour and sense in the paper 
“About Travelling and Travellers””—but 
cannot write short stories of the same degree of 
excellence. There is a pure vein of tenderness 
in fictions of the type, and by the author, of 
John} Halifax, Gentleman. But it is a perilous 
vein, and is apt to run into what Carlyle 
calls “ weak-eyed sensibility,” just as Words- 
worth’s simplicity sometimes degenerated into 
downright silliness, ‘“‘ Tenderness over 
drowning flies ” is only a shade worse than the 
tenderness over a drowned dog which sobs 
through the thirty odd pages that constitute 
“Poor Prin: a True Story.” “There is such 
a thing,” says our author, “as heroic pain, 
sympathetic pain, pain which almost does one 
good.” We feel tempted to parody this and 
say, “ There is such a thing as maudlin tender 
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ness, silly tenderness, tenderness which almost 
disgusts one.’ There is decidedly more 
“body ” in “ His Little Mother ;” and there 
is genuine pathos as well as artistic delicacy in 
the delineation of the relations between Dorcas 
and Cyprian Hall, ending in the catastrophe 
of the “ Little Mother’s” death. But then 
Mrs. Craik allows the reasonable space of 
eighty pages for the telling of the story. 
Clearly she requires three volumes to do herself 
justice. Wiri1am WALLAcE. 








SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Sacred Palm-lands ; or, the Journal of a Spring 
Tour. By A. G. Weld. (Longmans.) This 
small book gives the account of a journey made 
by a lady and her mother to Egypt and 
Palestine. It does not pretend to deal with 
knotty questions, either of archaeology or of 
politics. The author tells her story very 
pleasantly, describing what she saw, and taking 
a keen interest in everything, whether it be 
places, people, flowers, or remainsof art. Some 
people fear to visit Palestine lest the holy places 
should lose their charm, and many who have 
gone there declare how disenchanted they 
became; but the author affirms that this has not 
been the case withher. At the time of her visit, 
the month of March, the ground was covered 
with flowers, in which she takes a great delight. 
Having the advantage of a Syrian gentleman, 
Mr. Kayat, to look after them, the lady and her 
mother managed to see a little of the inhabit- 
ants; their sex also gave them occasional 
advantages in this way, and the work gives 
interesting glimpses into the character and 
manners of the people. The writer points out 
that the ‘‘ Arab of Palestine” is not an Arab 
at all, but the direct descendant of the ancient 
Canaanite. This question has recently been 
very ably dealt with in a paper by M. Clermont 
Ganneau published by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, where it is shown that many of the 
old Canaanite customs, and even religious rites, 
still remain, scarcely hid under the outward 
forms of the prevailing Mahommedanism. The 
Jews, she says, ‘seem to get on well with the 
Fellahin and other Arabic-speaking inhabitants 
of this country ;”” to which she adds that it is 


‘from the Hebrew element in the population of 
the Holy Land that I cherish most hopes of the 
ultimate well-being of this country, looking forward 
to the time when the removal of disabilities, under 
an improved form of government, shall encourage 
more of the hard-working men of this race to 
return to the home of their fathers.” 


The author has evidently studied the late 
writers on Jerusalem, such as Wilson, Warren, 
and Conder; still she gives a very slight 
account of the Haram-es-Sherif, and some of 
the most interesting points are without mention. 
The Bahr-el-Khebeer, or Great Sea, in the 
rock between the Kubbet-es-Sakhrah and the 
Aksa, one of the wonders of the place, she 
seems not to have even heard of. This vast 
underground cistern is full of water, and is 
supposed to have been connected with the 
Temple services, which must have required a 
large supply. There is a conduit all the way 
from the Pools of Solomon, beyond Bethlehem, 
from which the water came to this reservoir. 
The tunnel and conduits under the convent of 
the Sisters of Zion are connected with another 
water supply which came from the north. 
When visiting the Huldah gate, the author 
expresses her regret that the large column and 
fine old capital in the entrance hall cannot be 
drawn or photographed, on account of the 
religious scruples of the Moslems. The lady 
may be surprised to hear that Mr. Tipping 
sketched the spot. The capital will be found 
in Mr, Fergusson’s first work in which he 





started his theories of the topography of 
Jerusalem; and what looks very much like a 
copy of Mr. Tipping’s drawing of the column 
and passages will be found in Pierotti’s book. 
The writer of this notice made more than one 
sketch of the interior of this gateway, and 
found no difficulty from Moslem scruples. In 
the case also of the tomb of David there was 
no hindrance to enter and sketch in 1869. 
Things must have changed since then ; and the 
present feeling will show that the Noble 
Sanctuary, or Place of Sacred Rest, has not 
escaped the acrimonious results of the political 
situation, a condition of things which other 
travellers also agree in describing. 


Jewish Lifein the East. By Sydney Montagu 
Samuel. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) This book 
is written by a Hebrew, and gives minute details 
of the condition of his people in the East. 
A great many Jews, in spite of poverty, manage, 
when they are old, to make their way to the Holy 
Land, principally to Jerusalem, to die there; 
and the distribution of the funds raised tosupport 
them (Haluka) has long been a scandal. The 
writer seems to have been at great trouble to 
make himself acquainted with every thing con- 
nected with this subject, and he also records his 
opinions in a very open and candid manner. 
The Jews are divided into two great bodies—the 
Sephardim and the Ashkenazim ; the former of 
these are the Liberals, while the Ashkenazim 
may be described as the High Church party. 
They refuse to move with the times. They 
consider that all study should be confined to the 
Tora, or the Law, and the Talmud. Having 
this rigid limit of knowledge strongly fixed in 
their mind, they oppose all attempts to improve 
the standards of education in the schools. A 
library was formed in honour of Sir Moses 
Montefiore; but, as it was composed of secular 
works, the Rabbis launched their excommunica- 
tion against it, and the library was dispersed. 
A German philanthropist sent a sum of money 
to Jerusalem to be spent in the cultivation of 
‘‘secular knowledge;” but the money was 
returned. The Rabbis of this sect can enforce 
their excommunications by withholding from 
the offender any share in the Haluka, of which 
they control the distribution. The author 
believes that, if the Jews were better edu- 
cated, they could find employment, and 
cease to be dependent upon charity. He 
also gives some statistics of agricultural 
movements begun by Jews, which he 
thinks are hopeful. The Jews were originally 
an agricultural people, and why should they 
not become so again? The soil of Palestine is 
fertile when irrigated and properly cultivated ; 
but the Jew, it would seem, is not acclimatised 
to his native soil, and cannot work in the sun 
like the fellahin. Mr. Samuel met Mr. Law- 
rence Oliphant at Constantinople, and discussed 
with him the scheme which has since appeared 
in The Land of Gilead, and of which he writes 
in high praise. Although he is evidently a 
sincere follower of the faith of his brethren, that 
does not prevent him from appreciating a clever 
thing. In treating of Mr. Oliphant’s scheme 
be quotes a saying which has been put into the 
mouth of a well-known French banker :— 
‘* Quand le Messie viendra nous rassembler en 
Palestine, je le prierai de m’offrir l’ambassade 
de sa Majesté judaique 4 Paris!” 


Prospects of Peru. By A.J. Duffield. (New- 
men.) This is a very lively picture of Peru 
during the Guano age, and tells many dis- 
agreeable truths about the Government of that 
country in no measured language. Mr. Duffield 
takes for granted that Chili will occupy Peru 
for a considerable period, and thinks that it 
will be for the benefit of the country. Those 
who know anything of Peru will allow that 
Mr. Duffield’s language, if strong, is not 
exaggorated. A country which might be 





one of the most productive in the world has 
been governed since its independence with the 
exclusive aim of putting money in the pockets 
of those for the time being at the head of affairs. 
Like a spendthrift, Peru has been living on its 
capital of guano instead of working and using 
its revenues for the development of industry. 
It is to be hoped that the late disasters may 
bring the higher classes to a sense of their 
folly, and call a real patriot to the head of the 
State. With an honest and wise Government 
that will invite capital and labour into the 
country, its future may be glorious; but it is to 
be feared that long years of dissipation, dis- 
honesty, and laziness have incapacitated the 
present race of semi-Spaniard rulers for any 
serious work of reform. At any rate, their 
recent thrashing can do them no harm, and 
it will be to their advantage if they take to 
heart the home truths contained in Mr. Duffield’s 
book. Of a country where courtesy and hos- 
pitality extend from the highest to the lowest, 
and where vulgarity is unknown, it is difficult 
to despair. Probably the best thing Chili could 
do for herself and Peru would be to annex all 
the deposits of guano; Peru, thus left without 
pocket-money, would be compelled to develop 
her other natural advantages. These, both 
mineral and agricultural, are inexhaustible ; 
and a few years of honest labour and frugality 
would raise Peru to a higher and nobler position 
than she has ever yet occupied since her inde- 
pendence. 


The Flight of the ‘* Lapwing”: a Naval 
Officer's Jottings in China, Formosa, and Japan. 
By the Hon. Henry Noel Shore, R.N. (Long- 
mans.) The life of gunboat officers on the 
China station in time of peace is so very 
uneventful that he must be a bold man who 
ventures to record his experiences; but Mr. 
Shore has, nevertheless, contrived to fill a very 
substantial volume with the impressions of 
what came under his notice during a cruise 
of about two years’ duration. Some eighty 
pages of the book, it is true, are filled with 
reprints from the Times,{&c.; and in his Preface 
the author tenders “‘ his grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the valuable assistance derived from 
numerous pamphlets, magazines, and news- 
paper articles,” as well as to a number of books, 
including Marco Polo’s Travels and Records of 
the Missionary Conference at Shanghai in May 
1877, so that it is hard to say what he gives on 
his own authority. The account of the strand- 
ing of the Lapwing, however, is, without doubt, 
the narrative of an eye-witness, and Mr. Shore 
supplies us with illustrations showing the gun- 
boat ashore and resting on a “ gridiron” of 
spars. The book contains plenty of readable 
matter, and throws some light on the pro- 
gress of European civilization in the Far East. 
It gives a map of the Island of Formosa, and 
another showing the course of the Lapwing 
from Hongkong in the south to Newchwang on 
the coast of Manchuria and thence to Nagasaki 
in Japan. 


Notes of Travel in Fiji and New Caledonia. 
By J. W. Anderson, M.A. (Ellissen.) Mr. 
Anderson’s jottings are intended to rectify the 
‘** glowing and gushing descriptions” of ordi- 
nary travellers, and probably give us a fair 
idea of the impressions of the settler. For 
such a one a primrose is hardly even a yellow 
primrose. The summer isles of Eden are good 
or bad ground, as may be, for growing sugar and 
cotton; the inhabitants are ‘‘ labour,” good or 
bad, and their qualities are estimated mainly in 
reference to their power of work, or of driving 
a bargain. We have also some accounts of 


their natural habits and ways of thought, their 
feasts and dances, houses and implements, with 
a slight general sketch of the group of islands ; 
but most of this has been done before. We 
hear the usual complaint that Government, by 
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receiving the taxes in kind at a fixed rate, 
jnstead of in money, has injured the local 
traders; but the measure, besides according 
with previous custom, was an obvious protec- 
tion to the natives against imposition. The 
author has some original views about mission- 
aries. The people are not yet intellectually 
capable of choosing a new religion, and should 
therefore be placed, for a hundred years or 
so, under professors of morality and sanitary 
science, till able to decide which form of 
Christianity, if any, they should finally adopt. 
The origin of the Pacific races requires a 
longer study than Mr. Anderson has given to 
it. Hawaiian and other traditions throw more 
light than he is aware on the later migrations. 
He imagines these might have proceeded 
by land; but he computes the submerged con- 
tinent at 50,000 square miles, which would 
have afforded a very narrow bridge to New 
Zealand and Hawaii. His statement that the 
Papuan hair grows in tufts has long been dis- 
proved. Hawaiki is less generally known as 
the ‘“‘underground” region (except that it is 
below the estern horizon), than as the 
traditional bome of the race. Mr. Anderson 
says of himself that he is ‘‘ not descended from 
two first parents who sauntered about in the 
Garden of Eden,” but ‘‘is a development of 
the extinct Catarrhini lipocerci, or tailless and 
narrow-nosed apes; ” and he speaks of another 
“ambiguous race called Pro-Malays,” whose 
ancestors he identifies with certain Indian 
races by half-a-dozen verbal resemblances. 
After this philological flight he should not write 
syrup de grosseilles, or porcepie for porc-épic. 
His notes on New Caledonia, and on the traces 
of an intercourse between its inhabitants and 
the Australians, are not without interest. 


Aide-Mémoire du Voyageur. Par D. Kalt- 
brunner. (Zurich: Wurster.) This volume is 
intended as an introduction to the same author’s 
Manuel du Voyageur, favourably noticed by us 
some time ago. It aims at presenting its 
readers with a general view of geographical 
science—a vast subject to be adequately dealt 
with in a volume of moderate size. Yet, by 
conciseness of diction and a careful selection of 
facts, the author has succeeded in doing justice 
to his subject, and in producing a work which 
may be perused with advantage by the ‘“‘ travel- 
lers, students, and men of the world” for whose 
use itis specially intended. Physical geography 
is treated of in the most satisfactory manner. 
The chapter on the political geography of the 
United Kingdom is not quite free from errors, 
but, upon the whole, the work has been done 
conscientiously. The maps are excellent, and 
present some novel features; paper and typo- 
graphy alike leave nothing to be desired. 


The Zermatt Pocket-book: a Guide-book to the 
Pennine Alps from the Simplon to Arolla. 
Intended for the Use of Mountaineers. By 
W. M. Conway. (Stanford.) This volume, 
small and light enough to find a placo in any 
pocket, gives mountaineers all needful practical 
information as to every possible route up a peak 
or over a pass in a district where the enterprise 
and obstinacy of the Alpine Club have come 
near to exhaust possibilities. It is a supple- 
ment for the regular guide-books to the ordinary 
traveller; a substitute for them to the moun- 
taineer who, after many seasons’ experience, 
carries in his own brain all they can tell him. 
The information, so far as we can test, is most 
accurately given, and the number of references 
to Alpine literature will make the Pocket-book 
serviceable in the library as well as on the 
mountains. On one point, however, of some 
historic interest, Mr. Conway is not so clear as 
he might be. He has not realised that his 
Schwarzenberg joch (or Mattmark Weissthor) 
1s the New Weissthor, not only of Mr. Marshall! 
Hall in 1849, but of all early travellers and 





guide-books; the aréfe blanche, which affected 
so severely the nerves of the first generation of 
mountain explorers, was the ridge forming part 
of the south boundary of the Schwarzenberg 
Glacier. The confusion between the distinct 
passes which of late years have shared the 
name of New Weissthor was cleared up in 
Murray’s Handbook (ed. 1879). Mr. Conway is 
probably right in abstaining from references to 
scenery. But he gives a bad reason for doing so. 
‘Tf a man with the view before him cannot see 
its beauties,” he writes, ‘‘ it is beyond the power 
of the present writer to nend his wits.” The 
object of references to scenery in guide-books 
is surely to aid the traveller, who cannot go up 
every peak to select the most repaying view- 
points. But a traveller who does not wish to 
go up every peak is, perhaps, outside the range 
of Mr. Conway’s ‘‘wits.” On tourists who 
climb for glory his sentence is summary. 
‘‘Travellers who have never climbed before 
will probably insist on going up the Matterhorn, 
Weisshorn, and so forth, in their first season, 
and think themselves rather remarkable people 
because they come down unkilled; they are, 
however, none the less fools.” After this, no 
one can say the Alpine Club preach rashness, 
whatever they may practise. Lists of inns and 
climbers’ requisites are given. In the former 
the good inn at Val Tournanche is omitted; the 
latter errs, if at all, on the side of over-elabora- 
tion. The “complete mountaineer” of to-day 
appears to be a somewhat heavily burdened 
individual. 








AGNOSTICISM. 


From night to night, thro’ circling darkness whirled, 
Day dawns, and wanes, and still leaves, as before, 
The shifting tides and the eternal shore : 

Sources of life, and forces of the world, 

Unseen, unknown, in folds of mystery furled, 
Unseen, unknown, remain for evermore :— 

To heaven-hid heights man’s questioning soul 
would soar, 

Yet falls from darkness unto darkness hurled ! 


Angels of light, ye spirits of the air, 

Peopling of yore the dreamland of our youth, 
Ye who once led us thro’ those scenes so fair, 

Lead now, and leave us near the realm of Truth : 
Lo, if in dreams some truths we chanced to see, 
Now in the truth some dreams may haply be. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
which is on the point of publication by Messrs. 
Triibner, will be dedicated by special permission 
to the Queen. A special feature will be the 
article ‘‘India” itself, which is the most 
elaborate account of the country yet published, 
whether from the physical, economical, or 
historical point of view. 


Mr. Tennyson has, we are glad to hear, 
given careful and full readings of his chief 
dialectal poems to the Nestor of phoneticians, 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, the present President of 
the Philological Society. Mr. Ellis has carefully 
corrected his previously prepared phonetic copies 
of Mr. Tennyson’s texts by the Laureate’s own 
pronunciation, so that his very tones and accent 
will be reproducible to all time from Mr. Ellis’s 
copies, as music is from notes. These copies 
will be printed in the fifth part of Mr. Ellis’s 
great work on Early-English Pronunciation for 
the Philological, Early-Knglish Text, and New 
Shakspere Societies, which will contain the 
English dialects, and will be published next 
year. 


Catharine of Aragon and the Sources of the 
English Reformation is the title of a work, 
translated from the French of Albert du Boys, 
aud edited, with notes, by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
to be shortly published, in two volumes, by 








Messrs. Hurst and Blackett ; who will also issue 
during the present month a new novel, entitled 
Sydney, by Miss Georgiana M. Oraik, in three 
volumes, 


THE Life of the Rev. J. M. Phillippo, late a 
missionary in Jamaica, written by Dr. Under- 
hill, hon. secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, is now in the press, and will be issued 
during the present month by Messrs. Yates 
and Alexander. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FArRAN will shortl 
publish The Song of Solomon, rendered in 
English verse,in accordance with the most 
approved translations from the Hebrew and 
Septuagint, by the Rev. James Pratt, D.D. 
Careful and reverent study has convinced the 
author, in common with Dr. Ginsburg and other 
ctitics, that the allegorical view of the book is 
not correct. An effort has been made to do 
justice to the poetry of the Song by giving a 
metrical rendering. The volume will be illus- 
trated with wood-engravings representing vari- 
ous scenes in the Holy Land. 


TuE Rev. Dr. Grosart has issued a prospectus 
of ‘‘The Huth Library,” a new series of old 
English books—Elizabethan and Jacobean— 
which he proposes to print for subscribers. 
Mr. Alfred H. Huth has generously placed his 
book-treasures at the disposal of Dr. Grosart, 
with a view to reprinting such rare books as he 
may please. ‘‘The Huth Library” will include 
the works in prose and verse of Robert Greene, 
with a translation of Prof. Storojenko’s bio- 
graphy and critical study of Greene; the works 
of Nash; of Gabriel Harvey ; the prose works 
of Sir Philip Sidney; the works of George 
Whetstone ; the non-dramatic works of Thomas 
Dekker; the translation of The Oourtier of 
Count Baldessar Castilio by Thomas Hoby, 1561, 
with unpublished annotations by Gabriel 
Harvey from autograph notes in Dr. Grosart’s 
copy of The Courtier ; and various works by 
Chettle, Munday, Middleton, and others. Dr. 
Grosart’s prospectus gives a portrait of Henry 
Huth, Esq., engraved by W. J. Alais from a 
photograph. 


In accordance with one of the last wishes 
expressed by Thomas Carlyle, a tree has been 
planted at Haddington on the site of the house 
in which John Knox was born, and within 
view of the churchyard where Mrs. Carlyle lies 
buried. The expense, including that of an 
enclosure and a suitable inscription, will be 
defrayed by a niece of Carlyle. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are pre- 
paring for early publication a volume entitled 
Poetry for the Young. The collection consists 
almost entirely of complete poems. They are 
arranged in four parts, the first part containing 
the simplest pieces, and the last the most diffi- 
cult. A few pages of explanatory matter have 
been appended to each part, but it has been 
thought desirable to make the notes as few in 
number and as concise as possible. 


THE same publishers have in the press a small 
volume entitled His Native Land, by the Rev. 
A. J. Binnie, M.A., with a Preface by the Rev. 
J. Miles Moss. It will be illustrated with a 
map and photographic view of Jerusalem. The 
author’s object is to arouse a deeper interest in 
the Scriptures by giving some account of the 
land where the events they record took place. 


Tue Rey. S. W. Earnshaw proposes to print 
for private distribution the parish registers of 
Ellough, in Suffolk. They date from 1540, and 
are of considerable interest to the local genealo- 
gist. Two hundred and fifty copies will be 
printed, and the subscription price is fixed at 
10s. The proceeds derivable from the sale of 
the work will be devoted to the restoration of 
the nave of the parish church. 


Messrs, TRUBNER AND Co. will immediately 
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publish the second and concluding part of Dr. 
C. M. Ingleby’s Shakespeare: the Man and the 
Book. To this volume Mr. Fleay contributes 
an essay on “‘ Metrical Tests applied to Shake- 
speare,” together with the tables on which the 
essay is based. 


TuE following have been elected members of 
the Athenaeum Club under its special rule :— 
Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., Gen. Pitt-Rivers, and 
Prof. Rawlinson. 

Pror. Martin Duncan, F.RS., and Mr. 
Percy Sladen, F.L.S., have completed their 
work on the Echinodermata of the Arctic Sea. 


Tue Life of Bishop Macilvaine, by the Rev. 
Canon Carus, is in the press, and will be issued 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE Atlantic Monthly for May will have for 
its initial article a paper on Carlyle, by Mr. 
Henry James. This will be followed by addi- 
tional chapters of ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady;” 
poems by Mr. Whittier, Mr. Trowbridge, and 
others; and a variety of fiction, criticism, &c. 


FoLLowine up the success of his Linguistic 
and Oriental Essays, Mr. R. N. Cust has in 
proparation, and will shortly publish with 
Messrs. Triibner, a second series, entitled Pictwres 
of Indian Life, sketched with the Pen, 1852 to 
1878, 


Tue chapters which Mr. G. J. Holyoake has 
contributed to the Co-operative News, chiefly 
upon co-operative and emigrant education and 
incidents in America, will shortly be published 
in a collected form by Roberts and Co. American 
and Canadian editions, which will include also 
the article entitled ‘‘ A Stranger in America” 
contributed by Mr. Holyoake to the Nineteenth 
Century, will be issued by Messrs. Belford, 
Clarke and Oo., of Chicago and Toronto. 


THE third and last volume has just been 
published (Libraire des Bibliophiles) of Scar- 
ron’s Roman Comique, edited by M. Paul 
Bourget, after the original editions of 1651 and 
1657, together with the continuation, known as 
‘‘La Suite d’Offray.” The volumes, which form 
part of the ‘‘ Petite Bibliothéque Artistique,” 
are enriched with ten etchings by M. Léopold 
Flameng after the designs of his son, M. 
Francois Flameng. 


Tue History of Slavonic Literatures by 
Pipin and Spasovich, which was reviewed in the 
AcADEMY of March 12 last, has been translated 
into French by M. Ernest Denis (Ernest 
Leroux). 


WE are glad to hear that the long-expected 
second volume of Prof. Pasquale’ Villari’s work 
on Machiavelli and his Times has just appeared. 


Mr. H.C. Catvertey, of Hull, has projected 
a somewhat novel literary enterprise. He pro- 
poses to publish simultaneously in a limited 
number of provincial newspapers a new book 
which he has in hand upon Carlyle. 

Two new volumes (xx. and xxi.) of the 
complete works of Herder, edited by Bernhaid 
Suphan, have just been published (Berlin: 
Weidmann), 

WE learn from the Revue Critique that Mr. 
Kumanoudis, of Athens, is preparing a list of 
‘* Addenda” to the Thesaurus of Henri Estienne, 
mainly derived from inscriptions and the By- 
zantine writers. 


Tue total number of students at the German 
universities during the winter term of 1880-81 
amounts to 21,164. Berlin takes the lead with 
4,107; Leipzig has 3,326; Munich, 1,890; 
Breslau, 1,281; Halle, 1,211; Tiibingen, 1,074; 
Gottingen, 959; Wiirzburg, 921; Bonn, 887; 
Konigsberg, 788; Strassburg, 745; Marburg, 
604 ; Greifswald, 599; Heidelberg, 543; Erlan- 
gen, 473; Freiburg, 443; Jena, 438; Giessen, 
391; Kiel, 284; Rostock, 200. The greatest 





number of foreigners were in Heidelberg and 
Strassburg. 

Amone English works recently translated 
into German we notice Prof. Mahaffy and Prof. 
Sayce’s Appendices to Dr. Schliemann’s J/ios, on 
the origin and on the language of the Homeric 
poems respectively ; Merrifield on the Deviation 
of the Compass in Iron Ships; and Holden’s 
Life and Works of Sir William Herschel, to 
which Prof. W. Valentiner, of the Carlsruhe 
Observatory, contributes a Preface. 


Our Times is the title of a new magazine to 
appear in London next month, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. A. J. Duffield, the translator of 
Don Quixote. 

Herr BaEnscu, of Berlin, is about to publish 
a reply, which is said to be by an author who 
possesses a considerable knowledge of French 
and German militarism, to M. L. Seguin’s 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Next Campaign,” which has 
attracted so much attention on the Continent. 


THE prize for history given in Belgium every 
fifth year has just been awarded to M. Gachard, 
the royal archivist, for his work entitled Histovre 
de la Belgique au Commencement du dixhuitiéme 
Siecle. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on March 26 reports in connexion 
with 2 Henry IV. were presented from the fol- 
lowing departments:—Rare Words and Phrases, 
by Mr. L. M. Griffiths; and Plants, by Mr. Leo 
Grindon, of Manchester. A paper on ‘ Fal- 
staff,” by Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A., was read. Mr. 
J. A. Sanders read a paper on ‘‘ The Likeness 
between ‘ Bobadil’ and ‘ Falstaff.’ ” 


Victor Huao’s new poem, Les quatre Vents 
de U Esprit, will appear in May, and will have 
four divisions—satirical, dramatic, lyrical, and 
epic. 

M. G. pE Morrnarr has published in a 
collected form (Paris: Dentu), under the title 
of L’Irlande, le Canada, Jersey, the interesting 
letters which have been appearing lately in the 
Journal des Débats. 


Tue French ‘Association for the Promotion of 
Greek Studies has awarded its annual prize to 
M. Gevaert for his learned work on the history 
and the theory of ancient music. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE most interesting piece of literary news 
from America is the forthcoming volume by the 
veteran poet, Mr. J. G. Whittier. It is entitled 
The King’s Missive, and consists chiefly of 
republished verses. Thereis, however, a ‘‘ Pre- 
lude” which is fresh, and is not without a touch 
of genuine pathos. The aged poet thus 
addresses his friends, old and young :— 


‘¢ T spread a scanty board too late ; 
The old time guests for whom I wait 
Come few and slow, methinks, to-day. 
Ah ! who could hear my messages 
Across the dim unsounded seas 
On which so many have sailed away ! 


** Come, then, old friends, who linger yet, 
And let us meet as we have met, 

Once more beneath this low sunshine ; 
And grateful for the good we’ve known, 
The riddles solved, the ills outgrown, 

Shake hands upon the border line, 


‘¢ The favour, asked too oft before 
From your indulgent ears, once more 
I crave, and, if belated lays 
To slower, feebler measures move, 
The silent sympathy of love 
To me is dearer now than praise. 


** And ye, O younger friends, for whom 
My hearth and heart keep open room, 
Come smiling through the shadows long, 
Be with me while the sun goes down, 
And with your cheerful voices drown 
‘The minor of my even song. 





‘* For, equal through the day and night, 
The wise Ete oversight 
And love and power and righteous will 
Remain ; the law of destiny, 
The best for each and all must be, 
And life its promise shall fulfil.” 


WE learn from the Nation that a performance 
of the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, in the original 
Greek, will be given by the students of Harvard 
University on the evenings of May 17, 19, and 
20. Prof. J. K, Paine has composed an orches- 
tral accompaniment for the choruses. 

Pror. GoLDWIN SmiTH has _ reprinted 
(Toronto: Hunter, Rose and Co.), though only 
tor private circulation, a considerable number of 
his scattered essays, reviews, and letters to 
periodicals, excluding only those that are purely 
political, 

A BIOGRAPHY of the violinist, Ole Bull, is 
being prepared by his widow, in conjunction 
with Prof. R. B. Anderson, of Wisconsin, who 
has just finished a translation of the works of 
fiction of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson. 

A NOVEL undertaking, but one by no means 
to be censured, is announced from America. 
A ‘‘ Summer Tramp in Europe” is to be con- 
ducted by two professors in the Western States, 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, of Indiana, and Prof. H. B, 
Boisen, of Williams College. 

Messrs. Hovauton, MIFFLIN AND Co., of 
Boston, will shortly publish, under the title of 
England Without and Within, a collection of the 

apers by Mr. Richard Grant White which 
ve recently appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Messrs. JAMESR. OsGoop AND Co., announce 
that they have in hand the second volume of the 
Memorial History of Boston. 

TuHE recent celebration in Germany of Cha- 
misso’s centenary birthday seems to have found 
a responsive echo also in America. Mr. Henry 
Phillips, jun., of Philadelphia, has just issued 
an English version of the poet's fragmentary 
dramatic sketch of Faust. The translation is 
smooth and elegant; and it is only a pity that 
the able translator did not try his hand at 
Chamisso’s humorous ballads, which are quite 
unknown to those not conversant with German. 


WE hear that Mrs. Oliphant’s new story, Left 
in Trust, will appear as a feuilleton in the 
Sunday edition of the New York Tribune. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in pre- 
paration for the Society of Political Education, 
Wiat is a Bank? by Mr. E. Atkinson, of Boston ; 
The Usury Question, comprising the essays of 
Jeremy Bentham and John Oalvin, with a 
summary of the results of the usury laws of the 
United States, by Mr. David A. Wells; anda 
classified bibliography of all books relating to 
political science. This last will include 
material prepared by Prof. Sumner, of Yale, 
Messrs. David A. Wells, R. L. Dugdale, and 
George Haven Putnam, and a list of books on 
Protection prepared by Mr. Henry C. Baird. 


Pror. J. M. Hart, of Cincinnati, has just 
published a Syllabus of Anglo-Saxon Literature 
(Cincinnati: R. Clarke and Oo.), adapted 
mainly from ten Brink’s well-known History of 
English Literature. Prof. Hart’s short sketch 
may be recommended as, on the whole, the 
best introduction to Old-English literature that 
is accessible to the English reader. 


OBITUARY. 


THEopor ScuHErBE, the most popular of 
German novelists, recently died at Vienna, aged 
sixty-one. He produced no less than one 
hundred and twenty romances dealing with 
the social life of Vienna or with familiar inci- 
dents in the national history, most of which 
appeared originally as feuilletons in the news- 
papers, Ten stories have to do with the reyo- 
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lutionary movement of 1848, in which Scheibe 
himself played a part, being condemned to death 
par contumace, but shortly afterwards included 
in the general amnesty. 

THE death is announced, in Guernsey, of 
M. Georges Metivier, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two. He was the compiler of a valu- 
able dictionary of the Franco-Norman language. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Herbert Spencer gives 
the usual instalment of his Principles of 
Sociology, this time on political heads—chiefs 
and kings. After noting the original absence 
of political control in primitive societies, and 
the resistance which it meets with when first 
attempted, he goes on to consider the causes 
which aid its growth. Among them are, first, 
the recognised superiorities of seniority, of 
bodily strength, of mental pre-eminence, and 
of wealth; and, secondly, the military life, 
especially in communities where war is chronic. 
The most novel point, however, is the influence 
ascribed to the medicine-man and the ghost- 
theory, in abetting the rise of kingship or 
cbieftainship, together with the pregnant hint 
that headship tends to become hereditary 
mainly through the operation of nomad pastoral 
life in producing a patriarchal system. The 
chapter is broken off somewhat abruptly in the 
middle, we hope through nomore serious exigency 
than that of space. Sir John Lubbock has a 
most interesting paper on Fruits and Seeds, 
illustrated by wood-cuts, the latter, we fancy, 
a revolutionary innovation in the Fortnightly. 
It is a very thorough study in the new biology, 
admirably exemplifying the quickening ten- 
dency of Darwinism ir turning away attention 
from mere structural and classificatory details 
to the real active life of the organism itself, in 
its relations with the outer world. Sir John 
deals mainly with the various devices whereby 
seeds get themselves dispersed, either 
by the agency of the wind, or by elastic 
valves, or by burying themselves in the 
earth, or by clinging to the hair of animals, 
or by offering special attractions of colour and 
sweet juices to birds, who swallow them 
whole, digesting the pulpy coverings, and 
rejecting the hard-coated seeds themselves. 
The cases chosen for illustration are extremely 
apt and suggestive, and much of the reasoning 
is both novel and acute. Mr. Horsley, Chap- 
lain of the Clerkenwell Prison, has a curious 
paper on what he calls ‘‘ The Urime of Suicide,” 
with suggestions for putting down ‘this form 
of murder, which is often more cowardly than 
those forms of the offence which are expiated 
on the scaffold ;” but in spite of his truculent 
mode of regarding so pitiable a confession of 
utter failure, and the strangely unsympathetic 
tone of his remarks towards the miserable 
“criminals,” the article is full of useful 
statistics and sound common-sense. The stern 
professional bias does not wholly outweigh the 
value of observations made officially upou over 
two thousand would-be suicides. Mr. R 

Stevenson discourses in a pleasant literary essay, 
written in his usual finished style, upon the 
Morality of the Profession of Letters—an essay 
in which the manner is exquisitely light and 
graceful, and the matter naught. He writes as 
though Grub Street were wholly extinct, and 
all authors had nowadays a permanent settled 
income at their backs of £500 a-year. Now, 
the truth is, Grub Street has only changed its 
place, cleaned its life, and grown scrupulously 
respectable: but it exists, as poor and shifting 
asever. Most authors begin with fond expecta- 
tions of dving their best work and living 
modestly on the proceeds; but, unless they 
happen to be wealthy, they soon find that they 
Dust do their best work in stolen moments as 





a parergon for pure love, and give up the main 
part of their time to their worst work for the 
filthy lucre whereon to keep body and soul 
together. This isan evil which Mr. Stevenson’s 
cunningly wrought optimism will not cure. 


THE Day of Rest for April has an interesting 
article on Dean Alford by Mr. Alexander 
Strahan, being one of a series entitled ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of a Publisher’s Life.” It does not 
attempt to give even a sketch biography of the 
Dean, but well illustrates his marvellous 
industry and versatility from the experience of 
the writer. Incidentally, it discloses something 
of the early history of the Contemporary Review, 
of which Mr. Strahan was the founder as well 
as publisher, and of which Dean Alford was the 
editor from its first appearance in December 
1865 until his death in 1871. 


THE Rivista Europea of March 16 finishes a 
paper by Signor Fraccaroli on ‘The Genesis 
of Classical Metre,” which is an attempt to 
analyse the prosody of the Italian language so 
as to discover the limits within which it admits 
of the use of classical metres. Signor Mola 
contributes a series of documents from the 
Venetian archives which throw light on the 
character of Giacomo Casanova, the famous 
adventurer, in his early days at Venice. Signor 
Mabellini publishes a few hitherto unedited 
sonnets of Reprandino Orsato,a Paduan poet of 
the end of the fourteenth century. 


In the current number of the Archivio Stori® 
Italiano, Signor Livi publishes a number of 
documents illustrative of the condition of the 
silk trade in Bologna in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; it owed its prosperity to 
the energy of some merchants banished from 
Lucca. Signor Gherardi makes a contribution 
to university history in the fifteenth century 
by quoting some letters addressed to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici concerning a squabble in the Univer- 
sity of Pisa in the year 1474. The Archivio 
publishes as an Appendix the beginning of a 
Catalogue raisonné of the Strozzi papers contained 
in the Florentine archives; the papers are full 
of interest for students of Italian history at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 








LETTER FROM SMYRNA. 
March 24, 1881. 

If the weather is fine, I know of no voyage in 
the Mediterranean so pleasant as that from 
Beyrfit to Smyrna in one of the comfortable 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes. Tripoli, 
Laodicea ad Mare, Issus and the Beilin Pass, 
Tarsus and Soli, can all be visited by the 
passenger if he so choose; while the vessel 
coasts along the historic shores of Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor, within sight of t he mountain 
of Baal Kasios and the Khimaera and the 
scanty relics of Knidos and Halikarnassos. 

The chief object of my drive to Tarsus was the 
Dunek Tash, the so-called tomb of Sardana- 
palos, which is still a standing puzzle for the 
archaeologist. It is formed of huge masses of 
concrete composed of stones embedded in 
mortar, and once garnished on the outside with 
blocks of cut stone, a few of which still 
remain. The lower part of the inner surface of 
the wall on the southern side shows traces of 
having been lined with stone slabs, probably 
sculptured like those of an Assyrian palace, 
and above them is a row of holes for the beams 
of a roofed corridor. The structure is of 
rectangular shape, the enclosing walls, which 
have the appearance of an inverted flight of 
steps on the outside, being nearly twenty-three 
feet broad. Within them, at the two narrow 
ends of the rectangle, are two square masses of 
solid concrete, the easternmost of which has 
been tunnelled by M. Langlois. In the angles of 
the enclosing wall on either side of this square 





mass are the original entrances into the building, 
which face north-west and south-east; while 
the other side of the enclosing wall to the north- 
east of it has been built like an inverted flight 
of steps, corresponding to the form of the inner 
side of another parallel wall of concrete, which 
rises beyondit. These two walls once enclosed a 
covered gallery, the flat roofing-stones of which 
rested on the upper steps of the walls where 
they approached nearest to one another. The 
places where some of these roofing-stones rested 
are still visible. As all the enclosing walls of 
the monument have the same curious appear- 
ance on the outside as the walls which formed 
the gallery, it is probable that the gallery 
formerly ran the whole way round the structure, 
though its external wall has now been every- 
where destroyed except on the north-eastern 
side. The interior of the monument has been 
converted into an Armenian burial-ground ; and 
it is here, if anywhere, in the soil which has 
accumulated to a considerable depth that ex- 
cavations would be likely to be successful. On 
the southern side of the building I noticed 
numerous fragments of marble which may have 
come from it. The original purpose of the 
monument is hard to determine. I can only 
suggest that the square blocks of concrete at 
either end of the rectangle may once have been 
pyramidal, and have served as the bases of 
statues of the Kilikian Héraklés, who is repre- 
sented on coins of Tarsus as standing on the top 
of a pyramid. Not far from the Dunek Tash 
the walls of the Greek city are being quarried 
for building purposes, and in one place several 
fragments of marble columns have been 
brought to light. But the only inscription I 
saw was the well-known one beginning 
O AHMOZS O TAPSEOQN. 

A day or two after my arrival at Smyrna, I 
accompanied Mr. Dennis upon a visit to the 
figure of Niobé, which I shall leave him to 
describe in his own words, I will only say that, 
by tying two ladders together, we succeeded in 
climbing up to the inscription he has dis- 
covered at the side of the figure, and in examin- 
ing the details of the figure itself more 
thoroughly than has been done before. The 
inscription consists of four very legible Hittite 
characters, the cap, the bent arm, the bull’s 
head, and the boot—which all occur in the 
inscriptions of Carchemish and Hamath—and 
two, or perhaps three, others, which are un- 
fortunately much obliterated. Thanks to the 
ladders, we found that a curious ornament, 
in form like a lotus bud or the uraeus serpent, 
rises from the middle of the back of the figure’s 
head, and that a single lock of hair is rudely 
sculptured in an oblique line across each of the 
shoulders. In fact, [ have been more struck 
than ever with the Egyptian character of the 
figure and its resemblance to the sitting image 
of Nofre-tari, the wite of Ramses II., carved in 
the rock a little to the north of Abu Simbel. 
However, when we remember the Egyptian- 
ising character of the Hittite sphinxes at Eyuk, 
or the close relations that existed between the 
Hittites and Ramses II., we need not be sur- 
prised that Egyptian art should have had an 
influence upon the rude art of the Hittite 
conquerors of Western Asia Minor. We 
further found two shelf-tombs cut in the rock 
a little above the figure of Niobé on the western 
side; and, if Mr. Dennis’s compass is to be 
trusted, we also ascertained that the figure 
faced, not north-west as I had supposed, nor 
north-by-east as Major Gordon believed, but 
north-north-west. 

Our next expedition was to Ali Agha, where 
Mr. Baltazzi offered us kind hospitality and 
proposed escorting us to the ruins recently 
visited by himself, in company with Mr. Ramsay 
and M. S. Reinach, on a rugged mountain 
summit called Nimrud Kalessi, as well as to a 
figure carved on the rock, and resembling 
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the pseudo-Sesostris which M. Guichon averred 
he had seen several years ago in the same 
neighbourhood. M. Reinach is at present 
conducting excavations for the French School 
of Athens on the sites of Kyme and Myrina, mid- 
way between which Ali Agha stands. Mr. Dennis 
and myself left Smyrna by a steamer which 
called first at Old Phokaea, then at New 
Phokaea, and finally landed us at Ali Agha. 
On our way we passed the sites of Klazomenae 
and Leuké, where, unlike Mr. Pullan, we saw 
fragments of ruined wall through the glass, and, 
as we sailed past the Arginusae Islands, had a 
good view of the acropolis of Pergamos rising 
above Elaea, with the long line of débris which 
marks the excavations of Mr. Humann glisten- 
ing in the sun. After reaching Ali Agha, we 
walked over to the scene of M. Reinach’s exca- 
vations at Kyme, where some interesting 
archaic stone figures had just been discovered. 
One of these, which was unfortunately headless, 
closely resembled the sitting figures discovered 
by Mr. Newton at Branchidae, and still retained 
traces of the red paint that once adorned it; 
the others were sitting figures of Kybelé, which 
seemed to me archaistic rather than archaic. 
However, a few days afterwards a fragment of 
early Phoeniko-Hellenic pottery was dis- 
covered in the same place. The spot where 
they were found was a necropolis of the Graeco- 
Roman period; and, as M. Reinachhad excavated 
there down to the rock itself, I can account for 
the presence of these archaic remains only by 
supposing that the ground subsequently turned 
into a cemetery had been originally a suburb of 
the ancient Greek city, where, perhaps, a temple 
of Kybelé stood. I fancy that the prae- Hellenic 
city, whose foundation was ascribed by legend 
to the Amazons, lay on one of the heights 
farther inland, at a little distance from the sea, 
by the side of which the Aeolic settlers built 
their ‘‘ village.” At any rate, I know of no 
other prehistoric site immediately on the sea- 
shore. 

Our expedition to Nimrud-Kalessi was pre- 
vented, partly by a snow-storm which overtook 
us the day after our arrival at Ali Agha and 
confined us to the house the whole day, partly 
by M. Reinach’s report of the ruins, from which 
we gathered that they were not older than the 
Alexandrine period. We therefore devoted our 
time and energies to the rediscovery of the 
sculptured warrior, whom we fancied might turn 
out to be of Hittite origin. Our quest, however, 
was fruitless; but in searching for the warrior 
we made some other discoveries, which are of 
possibly greater importance. As soon as the 
weather allowed, we rode across the plain to the 
west of Giizel Hissar, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, passing on our way a small eminence of 
cretaceous limestone, containing rifled tombs 
and an old raised road of Greek or Roman con- 
struction. After crossing the Koja Chai we 
rode up a broad and rocky slope, and found 
ourselves at the foot of a crag which had a 
double summit. This crag was surrounded with 
the remains of a well-built Cyclopean wall, anda 
little examination soon showed that it was the site 
of a prehistoric fortress. As we climbed the 
highest or western summit of the crag, we 
came across other portions of Oyclopean 
masonry, and at the top found the entrance, 
which faced the east. The two door-posts, each 
consisting of a single block of stone like those of 
Mykenae, still remained, though one was fallen 
and broken in two, but the lintel-stone was 
wanting. The posts, however, showed traces of 
the ledges on which it had rested. According 
to M. Reinach’s measurements, the upright 
monolith is two métres five centimétres long by 
one métre twenty-five centimétres broad in the 
thickest part, while the fallen monolith is two 
métres fifteen centimitres long by one métre 
ten centimétres broad. The difference of 
length is easily accounted for by the fact that 





a part of the upright monolith is buried in the 
ground. The path led from the entrance of the 
acropolis into the valley of Uztin Hassanly, and 
at a little distance from the gate consisted of a 
flight of steps. After passing through the 
entrance, we came to the remains of some 
building, which may have been atemple. The 
lower or eastern summit of the crag was 
fortified like the rest of the acropolis, and one 
of the corner-stones of its enclosing wall which 
I measured was eighty-eight inches long by 
fifty-five broad. The stone had been shaped 
by cleavage; the drill-holes were still visible 
in many places, and there was no trace of a 
metal tool Nor was there any trace of 
Hellenic masonry, from which we may con- 
clude that the fortress was deserted either 
before or shortly after the arrival of the Greeks. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the existence 
of Greek tombs cut in the rock of the crag both 
without and within the Cyclopean walls. One 
of these is on the very summit of the acropolis, 
and close to the remains of the building I have 
spoken of. I noticed traces of Greek letters of 
large size cut in the rock over it, but could 
make out only four of them. We found no 
pottery of the historical age on the site, except 
fragments of Hellenic ware in the neighbour- 
hood of the rifled tombs. I believe that the 
site represents the prae-Hellenic city of Myrina, 
or Smyrna, founded according to tradition by 
the Amazons, or, as I should prefer to say, by 
the Hittites. It is about four miles distant 
from Kalabassary, the site of the historical 
Myrina, at the mouth of the river (the Kojah 
Chai) and on the sea-coast. 

The day after the discovery of this early site, 
we first visited the excavations at Kalabassary, 
and then rode along the northern bank of the 
Koja Chai, keeping a ruined aqueduct on our 
right and passing an old raised road that must 
once have led to Pergamos and have joined the 
raised road to which I have already alluded. 
We passed the site we had discovered the pre- 
ceding day on the opposite side of the river, and 
noticed two or three rock-tombs below it which 
we had not observed before, and then came toa 
point where a narrow channel was cut through 
a projecting ridge of rock. After this we had 
to climb a rugged mass of cliff and then 
descend the opposite side of it in order to regain 
the bank of the river. Here we unexpectedly 
came across an artificial cutting through the 
rock about thirty-two yards in length and 
twenty-five feet in height at the highest part, 
the cutting itself being about two feet broad. 
The channel curved towards the north-east, and 
at the eastern end led into a sort of natural 
basin full of deep water. At this end the rock 
had been left so as to formadouble arch. Just 
midway in the cutting a large basaltic block in 
the right or southern wall was carved into the 
likeness of a bull’s head, as M. Reinach was 
the first to notice. The rock through which the 
channel was cut jutted out into the river; and 
the remains of a tablet, which probably once 
contained an inscription, were visible in one 

art of its external face just over the water. 
The channel was evidently intended for an 
aqueduct, the course of which could still be 
traced by a raised mound of earth as far as the 
cutting I have previously mentioned, and from 
thence by means of a ruined mediaeval conduit 
as far as Kalabassary. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in regarding it as an aqueduct made 
by the Greek inhabitants of the historical 
Myrina, and used and . repaired as, late as 
Byzantine times. 

After examining this curious cutting, we 
forded the river and led our horses up the steep 
and rugged bank on the opposite side. Here 


we found ourselves on a lofty plateau, above 
which towered a crag of broken rock partially 
covered with snow. Up this Mr. Dennis, M. 
Reinach, and myself made our way on foot, 





and soon discovered that the whole crag was 
surrounded by a wall of Cyclopean masonry of 
far ruder construction than that of the site we 
had visited the day before. We made our way 
along the line of it with some difficulty, but 
found nothing that indicated a later date. At 
the western end a triangular mass of the rock 
jutted out at a lower level than the rest of the 
crag, and looked towards the site we had pre- 
viously discovered, the summit of which lay at 
a considerable distance below. This triangular 
mass was carefully fortified with a well-preserved 
rude Oyclopean wall, and the foundations of a 
square building lay a little inits rear. From 
the line of wall we looked down upon Nimrud 
Kalessi, which rose into the sky somewhat 
farther up the valley of the Koja Chai. On 
this side a Juruk village was perched upon the 
slope of our acropolis; in the valley on the 
other or southern side was the village of Uztin 
Hassanly. As this valley was broad and seemed 
to have an easy outlet, while the approaches to 
both the prehistoric cities we had discovered led 
into it, I came to the conclusion that the old 
road from Magnesia to the plain of Kymé lay 
through it. On questioning Mr. Baltazzi 
afterwards, he told me that this is actually 
the road to Magnesia still followed by the 
cattle-drivers, and considered by them the 
shortest route. Mr. Dennis suggests that 
it is part of the road from the Ephesian 
territory to Phokaea meant by Herodotus ; 
at any rate, it is quite possible that 
Hittite sculptures like those in the pass of 
Karabel may be discovered upon it. I must 
not forget to mention that we found threo 
Hellenic tombs cut in the rock within the 
precincts of the old fortress, one of which we 
explored. We found, however, no other traces 
of late occupation upon the site, except a frag- 
ment of Hellenic pottery which I picked up 
near one of the tombs; and the style of build- 
ing, as well as the situation, would seem to 
show that it was earlier than the site which I 
venture to call Old Myrina. 

The day after our discovery of this ancient 
acropolis we rode to Menemen, past the two 
sites which are supposed to represent Larissa 
and Aeon Teikhos. At Menemen I could find 
nothing earlier than the Byzantine period, and 
the hill in which some explorers have seen the 
acropolis of Temnos shows no trace of haying 
been occupied before the Middle Ages. A 
deserted mosque in the town would probably 
be of interest to lovers of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, as it is a good specimen of a Byzantine 
basilica, the east end of which has been 
supported on the north and south sides by 
enormous buttresses, as a protection, I suppose, 
against earthquakes. I noticed another mosque 
which had evidently been once a basilica. 
According to Mr. Spiegelthal an old site exists 
on one of the ridges of Sipylos to the south of 
Menemen. 

My last excursion from Smyrna was with 
Mr. Ramsay, in search of the inscribed stones I 
had heard of two years ago as existing at a 
village called Kara Oghlanya, at the eastern 
extremity of Sipylos. They turned out to be 
Greek mortuary inscriptions. One of them was 
in the village church, and consisted merely of 
the two words : MHNOSIAON MENEKPATOY[3]. A 
second was upon one of the two ancient columns 
which served to support a fountain, and ran 

. » » H3TIZ MENEKPA 

[TOYS] TEP AYTHS KAI 

[AN]APOS AYTHS KAI TE 

[K]NON KABIOT EYX[AP]I= 

THPION ANEQHKEN. 
The third was a good half-mile distant, at a 
fountain close to a collection of hovels called 
Koja Kushely. It was inscribed on a marble 
tablet which had been broken, but had once repre- 
sented the fagade of a temple supported upon 
two Ionic columns with three groups of figures 
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between them. The inscription was as follows : 
APISTOBOTAON TITOOKAHOTS APTEMOYN IIT- 
@OKAHN APISTOBOYTAOY  OzIrENOYT. Three 
wreaths were below, the first of which con- 
tained the letters O AHMOZ; the other two 
were broken. We heard of other inscrip- 
tions in a ravine a little to the westward of 
Koja Kushely, which runs between the high 
ground on which both Koja Kushely and Kara 
Oghlanya stand and the precipitous eastern 
cliff of Sipylos. A Greek city probably existed 
here, from which the columns and inscriptions 
have been brought, and I believe that the old 
road from Nimphi and Karabel to Magnesia 
will be found to have run through it. We 
intended to have visited ‘*‘ Humann’s acropolis,” 
eastward of the Niobé, the day after our ex- 
ploration of Kara Oghlanya; but bad weather 
obliged us to return to Smyrna. 
A. H. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A FORGOTTEN EDITION OF IGNATIUS. 
Laverton Rectory, Bath: March 29, 1881. 

It may be interesting to some of your readers 
to have an account of an edition of the Ignatian 
and other) Epistles published at Paris in 1516 
in quarto, at the Ascensian Press), which, 
though it was an editio princeps in respect of 
one Ignatian letter (and also of seven letters of 
St. Antony the Great), and though it is men- 
tioned by Ussher and Pearson, has been almost 
universally forgotten for the last two hundred 
years. The account will bring to light such an 
amount of errors and omissions as is, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the case of any other work. 

In order to make my statement intelligible, I 
must begin by saying that the first publication 
(but in Latin only) of the fifteen reputed 
Ignatian Epistles took place at Paris at the 
close of the fifteenth and in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Three of the 
Epistles (as well as the Reply of the Virgin 
to the last of the three) were published 
in 1495, at the end of a Life of Thomas 
& Becket. Eleven others (with Polycarp’s 
Epistle, never before printed) were published 
by Faber Stapulensis in 1498, annexed to the 
works of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. All 
these fourteen Ignatian letters (as well as the 
Virgin’s letter and that of Polycarp) were 
republished by Symphorien Champier (Cham- 
perius) in 1516, with the addition of another 
Ignatian letter never before printed, viz., that 
to Maria Cassobolita. They were annexed to 
seven Epistles (printed now for the first time) of 
St. Antony the Geost. The book bore the title 
of Epistolae Sanctissimorum, followed by an 
enumeration (see below) of the writers of the 
Epistles, and the number written by each. 
The contents of this 1516 book were republished 
at Cologne in 1536 (in folio, at the press of 
Peter Quentel), annexed to the works of Pseudo- 
Dionysius (with the Commentary of Dionysius 
Carthusianus). Strangely enough, the 1516 
book has been almost entirely overlooked by 
bibliographers and editors, having been con- 
founded with the 1536 reprint. This is the 
more surprising, because Ussher, in his edition 
of Ignatius, in two of the three passages 
(Prolegomena, pp. cxxvii. and cxlii., and second 
page of Preface to Notes) in which he mentions 
Champier’s edition, expressly distinguishes it 
from the 1536 reprint, of which he himself made 
use. Moreover, though he often quotes the read- 
ings of the latter, he nowhere associates Cham- 
pier’s name with it. Apparently, however, he 
had not seen the earlier book, for (contrary to his 
wont) he does not, in mentioning it, give its 
date, or the place of its publication, or its other 
contents (i.e, in addition to the Ignatian 
Epistles), nor does he ever quote its readings. 

Pearson also, though he mentions the earlier 
book, seems never to have seen it, and was 
apparently mistaken as to its date. For his 
account (Vind. Ign., pp. 25 and 27, A. O. L. 
edition) implies that it was published at the 
close of the fifteenth or very beginning of the 
sixteenth century, whereas its real date was 
1516. This mistake, however, shows that 
Pearson did not (like almost all subsequent 
writers) confound it with the 1536 reprint. In 
fact he never mentions the latter, for the words 
‘¢ Anno MDXXXVI.,” inserted in square brackets 
in the A. OC. L. reprint of the Vindiciae, are due 
to a mistake of the learned and usually most 
accurate editor, Archdeacon Churton, who was 
misled by the common account, the incorrect- 








ness of which it is surprising that he did not 
discover from its inconsistency with Pearson’s 
own words, 

In spite, however, of the mention of the 
earlier book by Ussher and Pearson, its exist- 
ence seems to have been unknown to all the 
bibliographers except Panzer, and to all the 
editors of Ignatius (since Ussher) except Zahn, 
and even to the latter till after a large part of 
his edition had been pvinted off. Moreover, 
Panzer and Zahn make strange mistakes in 
connexion with it, as shall now be shown. 

Panzer mentions the book twice, on two con- 
secutive pages (vol. viii., p. 30, No. 851; and 
p. 31, No. 859) under two quite different titles, 
evidently in ignorance that his two articles 
relate to one and the same work. In his former 
article, he gives the title thus: ‘‘ Epistolae S. 
Antonii Magni VII. cum explanationibus 
Symph. Champerii. Item [gnatii Antiocheni 
Epistolae XV. et aliorum,” the words ‘et 
aliorum” being substituted for ‘‘ Divae Virginis 
Mariae ad Ignatium Epistola I. Divi Polycarpi 
ad Philippenses Epistola I.” The importance 
of this non-enumeration of the full contents 
will appear hereafter. In his later article, 
Panzer gives the title as ‘‘ Epistolae Sanctissi- 
morum immo et Sancti Sanctorum collectae 
industria Symphoriani Champerii,’ without 
any further specification of the contents. It is 
plain that Panzer had never seen the book 
itself, but derived his two titles from two 
different catalogues (which he mentions), each 
of which evidently gave a different part of the 
full title. Moreover, in his two notices (vol. vi., 
p- 434, No. 801, and Supplement, vol. xi., 
p. 407) of the 1536 book, he does not mention 
Champier’s name, nor give any intimation that 
a portion of its contents consisted of a reprint 
of the 1516 book. It is clear, however, that he 
had not himself seen the 1536 book any more 
than the earlier one. 

Zahn has made still more extraordinary 
mistakes. In his note on p. 298 he follows the 
common account in speaking of Champier’s 
edition as having been published at Cologne in 
1536, adding, however, that he had never seen a 
copy of it. But in his subsequently written 
note on p. xli. of the Prolegomena, he says 
that he had afterwards found a copy of the 1516 
book (of the existence of which he had ap- 
parently never before heard), and gives its title 
at length. But his discovery of the book seems 
to have led him into the strange error of in- 
ferring that the 1536 edition never had any 
existence at all! 

Nor is this all. Strangely enough, Zahn 
nowhere in his edition mentions the fact that 
Champier was the first who published the 
Epistle to Maria Cassobolita. On the contrary, 
his critical note on p. 179 would naturally lead 
the reader to suppose that that Epistle was 
included in Faber Stapulensis’ edition of 1498. 
And similarly, his words on p. 298 seem 
naturally to imply that Caampier merely re- 
published together the two sets of Epistles 
which had already been published separately, 
one set in 1495, the other in 1498. This 
omission of any reference to Champier’s having 
been the first to publish the Epistle to Maria 
Cassobolita is the more surprising because the 
matter is stated correctly (except in respect of 
the date of Champier’s edition) on p. 82 of 
Zahn’s previous work upon Ignatius (pub- 
lished in 1873), and also because in his edition 
itself the non-insertion of that Epistle in Faber 
Stapulensis’ edition is mentioned on p. xxix. of 
the Prolegomena (compare also p. xxv., where 
the number of Epistles in Faber’s edition is 
rightly said to be eleven, not twelve). Apparently, 
therefore, the omission can only be attributed 
to some extraordinary oversight. 

It may further be mentioned that a notice 
(plainly derived from Panzer) of the 1516 book 
is to be found in the article “Ignatius,” in 
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Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy and oe The account is correct 
so far as it goes, but imperfect, the writer 
having evidently been misled by Panzer’s non- 
enumeration (already pointed out) of the full 
contents of the book. Accordingly, he does not 
mention among its contents the letter of the 
Virgin or that of Polycarp. Moreover, in his 
later article, ‘‘Polycarpus,” he makes no 
reference at all to the 1516 book, evidently not 
having been aware that Polycarp’s Epistle was 
included in it. 

It may be added that there is no copy in the 
Bodleian of either the 1516 or 1536 book, 
though there are copies of the earlier ones of 
1495 and 1498. The absence of the 1536 book 
is the more surprising, because there are copies 
of other works of Dionysius Carthusianus 
printed at the same press in 1533, 1534, 1535, 
and 1543. But a copy of the 1536 book was 
made use of by Funk, the latest editor of 
Ignatius (see his Prolegomena, p. lv.), who, 
however, seems to have been quite ignorant of 
the existence of the earlier book of 1516. 

J. H. BACKHOUSE. 


PS.—It may be useful to enquirers into the 
early editions of Ignatius to be informed that 
two editions (not one only, as generally stated) 
of eleven of the Epistles were published (along 
with other works) in the year 1502—one at 
Strassburg (Argentina), the other at Venice. 
Ussher and most other editors and biblio- 
graphers mention the former only; Zahn the 
latter (which he himself made use of: see his 
Prolegomena, p. xxvi.). Panzer mentions both 
—the Strassburg one in vol. vi., p. 29, No. 21; 
the Venice one (of which he himself had a 
copy) in vol. viii., p. 353, No. 117. But in the 
Index to Panzer (vol. x.) under ‘‘ Ignatius ” 
the Strassburg edition is by an oversight 
omitted. The Bodleian has no copy of either. 








‘*CHARGER” AND ‘‘ SURGER.” 
Newton Abbot: April 6, 1881. 

Speaking to some old folk in a Devonshire 
village the other evening on the changes 
which have come over words since our present 
version of the Bible came into use, I mentioned 
the word charger. An old man remarked that 
he remembered people speaking of a charger and 
a surger, used years ago for sifting meal, the 
one being fine and the other coarse. Perhaps 
students of our dialects have met with the 


words elsewhere. HILDERIO FRIEND. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 11, 7.30 p.m, Aristotelian : *‘ Fichte,” by Mr. 
J. Walias. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘Supposed Palaeolithic 
Tools of the Valley of the Axe, Devonshire,’”’ by Mr. N. 
Whitley. 

8 30pm. Geographical: ‘ Kafiristan and the Siah- 
Posh Katirs of the Hindu Kuch,” by Col. H. ©. Tanner. 

Tuxspay, April 12, 7.45 p.m. Statistical, 

8p.m. Anthropological Institute : “‘ The Ethno logical 
Relations of the Gypsies,” by Mr. J. Lucas; ‘‘ Sepulchral 
Remains at Rathdown, County Wicklow,” by Mr. G. A. 
Kinaban. 

8 p.m. West London Scientific Association : ‘‘ Ancient 
oe of the Earth,” by Mr. J. Logan Lobley. 

8p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: “ The Rela- 
tive Value of Upland and Tidal Waters in producing 
Scour,” by Mr. W. R. Browne. 

Werepbnespay, April 13, 4.30 p.m. Royal. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘*The Diatoms of the London 

Clay,” by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole and Mr, F. Kitton. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Tavurspay, April 14,8 p.m. Society of Telegraph Engineers : 
“The Application of Electricity to Lighting and Heat- 
ing,’”’ by Mr. St. George Lane Fox; ** A Portable Absolute 
Galvanometer and a New Transmission Dynamometer,” 
by Prof. Ayrton and Prof. Perry. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Geodesic Curvature of 
a Curve on a Surface,” by Prof. Cayley. 











SCIENCE. 


Kamilaroi and Kurnai. Group-marriage 
and Relationship, and Marriage by Elope- 
ment, drawn chiefly from the Usage of the 
Australian Aborigines. Also the Kurnat 
Tribe, their Customs in Peace and War. 
By Lorimer Fison, M.A., and A. W. 
Howitt, F.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Lewis H. Morgan, LL.D. (Melbourne : 
Robertson; London: Macmillan.) 


Mr. Fison, a missionary long resident in 
Australia and Fiji, and Mr. Howitt, the well- 
known Australian explorer, have, in this 
volume, done an important piece of anthropo- 
logical work. Their evidence belongs to 
the now fast-growing study of the social 
systems of prehistoric man, by investigation 
of the remains of rude forms of marriage and 
descent which have lasted on in the world. 
Among these relics of early society are— 
parentage or clanship reckoned on the 
mother’s side, not the father’s ; kinship traced 
not in lines but in classes, as where, for 
instance, a2 man’s uncles and aunts as we call 
them are reckoned as his fathers and mothers; 
the custom of exogamy or marrying-out, 
which forbids a man to take a wife of his own 
clan or group; marriage by capture, where 
the husband forcibly carries off a wife from her 
people, or pretends to do so as a ceremonial 
form ; lastly, the rule of mutual avoidance 
between the married couple and their fathers- 
and mothers-in-law, who “cut” one another 
when they meet by chance, and may not even 
mention one another’s names. These and 
various other remarkable customs are so 
widely spread and so characteristic of the 
lower stages of civilisation that, notwith- 
standing the doubt and difficulty in fully 
accounting for them, it seems clear that 
they are rooted ia the primitive history 
of mankind. On each and ail of these 
early social institutions the present authors 
have information to give. We may or may 
not agree with their interpretation of the 
facts; but the facts are there to be explained 
on some theory. To understand Messrs. 
Fison and Howitt’s way of explaining the 
savage society which they know so intimately, 
it must be borne in mind that they were led 
into its study by following up the well-known 
researches of Dr. L. H. Morgan, who stands 
godfather to the volume before us, writing an 
Introduction to it. Here the temptation 
must be resisted of plunging into a general 
discussion of Dr. Morgan’s theory of early mar- 
riage and descent. It will be enough to bring 
into view Messrs. Fison and Howitt’s own 
observations, and see how they bear on the 
problem of primitive society as it stands at 
present. 

Years ago, when Dr. Morgan’s experience 
as a naturalised Iroquois had set him collect- 
ing information as to barbaric marriage-law, 
one of his circulars of questions reached Mr. 
Fison, whothereupon got information of astate 
of marriage-customs among the Australians 
which has not been found anywhere else in 
the world. It had long been known that the 
Kamilaroi tribes are divided into four classes 
or groups, persons being not only forbidden 
to marry in their own group, but restricted 
to one of the other three, which is their inter- 
marrying group. But a settler, Mr. Lance, 





now added that, although the natives are thus 
limited to marriage with the women of one 
group, they have some sort of marriage-tie 
with all the women of that group, so 
that, for instance, any Kubbi meeting any 
Ippata (these are two of the class-names) 
addresses and considers her as a wife. This 
account was taken up by Dr. Morgan as one 
of the fundamental facts in his Ancient 
Society, but (as was pointed out by the 
present reviewer in noticing that work, 
Acapemy, July 20, 1878) more examination 
was needed before students could accept 
and understand a conjugal system, under 
which “one-quarter of all the males are 
united in marriage with one-quarter of all 
the females.” From Mr. Fison’s further 
enquiries, we now find it confirmed that such 
a tie is really considered to exist ; but on the 
other hand that it is only practically carried 
out in a limited way, especially in the fre- 
quent shifting of marriages, and in still more 
temporary unions, as when a native travelling 
perhaps 1,000 miles from home, and falling in 
with a tribe whose very language he may not 
understand, but which is connected with his 
own by the Kamilaroi class-system, has only 
to make the regular gesture sign, and a wife 
of the proper class will at once be made over 
to him. This is certainly “group marriage ” 
on an extraordinary scale, and the system of 
female kinship naturally goes with it, for no 
other would be possible. Indeed, it is 
admitted by all students that the reckoning of 
kinship on the mother’s side is evidence of 
marriage being, or having been, in a low and 
promiscuous state. Even its ruder forms are, 
however, strictly regulated by custom, and 
must not be mistaken for mere lawlessness. 
Thus the Kamilaroi marriage-system, as now 
disclosed, proves that many Australian 
practices set down by civilised travellers to 
want of moral sense were, to the natives, 
rightful acts. Nothing can be more in- 
structive to the student of morals than the 
comparison of acts held immoral by an 
Australian and a European. The natives 
who take as a matter of course the extremely 
mixed marriage just described with a man’s 
proper wife-class, look with horror at his 
marrying a girl of either of the prohibited 
classes. Though she may not be at all 
nearly related to him (as Europeans reckon 
relationship), the offence is punishable by 
death. ‘This brings us at once into the per- 
plexed problem of exogamy. Why do men 
in sO many regions, and from savagery 
upward, divide into groups or clans and 
forbid marriage within one’s own? The 
system appears in its simplest form where 
there are only two divisions; for instance, the 
Mount Gambier tribe divides into two inter- 
marrying groups, Kumite and Kroki. As Mr. 
Fison plainly sees, this simplest division was 
no doubt the earliest, and the more complex 
systems are to be explained by subdivision 
of the original two groups. Now, as to the 
cause which brought about the division into 
inter-marrying groups. Dr. Morgan takes it 


that marriage began in an earlier and lower 
Stage, where the community formed a 
“ consanguine family,” and atterwards the 
practice of groups marrying not within them- 
selves but with other groups arose “ by the 
gradual exclusion of own brothers and 
} 
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sisters from the marriage relation, the evils of 
which could not forever escape human obser- 
vation.” His remarks in the Introduction 
here are not clear as to whether he thinks the 
change was made consciously and intention- 
ally. Mr. Fison to some extent follows this 
line, arguing that, if men ever did live in an 
undivided commune, such a “ reformatory 
movement ” would be the most likely method 
by which they might begin the advance to a 
better system of marriage. But he faces 
more directly than his leader the awkward 
question how men living in so rude and 
promiscuous a state could become aware of the 
evils arising from near unions which they could 
hardly even trace, and which, when traced, 
would offer difficult discussion to a society 
of physicians and anthropologists, let alone a 
herd of savages. Knowing the savage mind 
perhaps as well as any man living, Mr. Fison 
is so sensible of the incapacity of utter savages 
to have made such a social move, that he quits 
his usual naturalistic mode of argument, and 
suggests that they must have had an impulse 
from a higher power. But the reader, before 
entertaining the question how savages came 
to such a reform, will do well to ascertain 
how far it really would be a reform in pre- 
venting close marrying-in. Take the two 
divisions among the Queensland natives, 
which bear the totem-names of Eaglehawk 
and Crow, and see the effect of two such 
classes being obliged to marry into one 
another, all the children bearing the mother’s 
name, It is quite true that an Haglehawk 
man will be excluded from marrying his 
sisters or half-sisters, who must be Eaglehawks 
like himself, while also he is cut off from 
cousins on the female side indefinitely. But 
there is nothing to prevent his marrying his 
own daughters, who, ‘like their mothers, are 
Crows, as are also his aunts and nieces on the 
male side. The Kamilaroi system of four 
classes, worked two by two in alternate 
generations, is really effective in barring kin- 
marriage; but Mr. Fison would admit, what is 
doubtless the case, that this by no means 
model institution, in which we have already 
noticed the curious combination of restric- 
tion and promiscuity, is a special growth 
among a particular set of tribes. It is, 
in fact, unproved that exogamy had origin- 
ally anything to do with preventing marriage 
between blood-relations. Mr. M‘Lennan’s 
theory of its origin is quite different, that 
it arose frem the practice of female infan- 
ticide leading to the custom of carrying- 
off wives from other tribes, so that home- 
marriage with one’s own people was superseded. 
Sir John Lubbock gives it a different turn by 
the suggestion that, whereas in the commune 
at home no wife was the private property of 
a husband, if he brought home a captive she 
at any rate belonged to him, and so arose the 
custom of always getting wives out of other 
tribes. Messrs. Fison and Howitt bring against 
these views some evidence which is at any rate 
important for itself. They confirm Eyre’s state- 
ment made years ago that, though infanticide 
is common, girls are not more often deserted 
than boys—aindeed, they can soon take care 
of themselves, and gather more food than they 
consume. ‘Thus it is argued that among low 
savages there is no such scarcity of women 
as would bring on the practice of capture. 





In fact, the women are there, and it is the 
class-law which does not allow the men to 
marry them. Capture is one of the ordinary 
ways of getting a wife; but it appears that, 
among part at least of the Australian popu- 
lation, it is only a rough way of enforcing an 
already existing legal right, for a man may 
only carry off a wife from the class he is 
allowed to marry into. 


“Tf a warrior took to himself a captive who 
belonged to a forbidden class, he would be 
hunted down like a wild beast; and, unless he 
managed to keep out of the way until the hot 
wrath of the tribe had cooled down, he would 
be killed, and his captive with him. This is a 
strong statement, but it rests upon strong 
evidence.” 


To account for this, it would, doubtless, be 
answered on the other side that the rule of 
exogamy, once established, may have become 
so strong as to control the very capture it 
arose from. But it would lead us too far 
afield to go into this, much more to discuss 
other causes which may have led to the law 
of marrying out of the clan. The fact is 
that, though exogamy is practically connected 
both with wife-capture and with barring kin- 
marriage, its first motive may have been 
something different from either. 

Mr. Howitt’s account of the Kurnai people 
just north of Bass’s Straits introduces us to 
a new set of marriage customs. Here the 
rule is elopement. The lad and girl make 
love to one another without the knowledge of 
her parents, and run away together. The 
bride’s family, furious, go in quest of her ; and 
if caught and brought back she will be severely 
punished, her mother and brother will beat 
her, and her father even spear her through 
the legs. As for the husband, whenever he 
returns, he has to fight his wife’s male 
relatives. The pair may have to elope two 
or three times, with new pursuit and fighting, 
till at last her family grow tired of objecting, 
and the mother will say, “Oh! it’s all 
right, better let him have her.”” The wonder- 
ful thing is that this is not exceptional, but 
the regular marriage rite of the tribe. The 
anger is not real, and when the people are 
charged with being cruel they answer that it 
is not intended as cruelty, but simply to follow 
an ancestral custom. The consequence of 
this Kurnai custom is a change toward 
civilised ideas of marriage; it is no longer a 
shifting union between one group or tribe and 
another, but a real pairing by mutual choice 
of man and wife, and, to some extent, male 
descent comes in with it. An ingenious 
attempt is made to account for this social 
change by the Kurnai becoming cut off from 
others by moving into this corner of the 
land. No longer having their corresponding 
groups within reach to marry into, they 
would be compelled to marry within 
their own community; but, the old feeling 
being still strong upon them, they would 
still go through the pretence of treating 
such marriages as criminal, as they would be 
under Kamularoi law. The Kurnai elope- 
ment marriage shows another interesting 
feature. Though it is condoned at last by 
the wife’s family, the man is never allowed 
to look at, speak to, or live in the same camp 
with his wife’s mother. This is the best 
fact yet produced in favour of the explanation 





of the custom of avoiding parents-in-law, 
as meaning that the act of taking their 
daughter, though practically allowed, cannot 
be openly agreed to by their acknowledging 
him. So deeply rooted is this custom in 
Australia that it retains its hold on natives 
under missionary influence. 


‘* A Brabroliing, who is a member of the Church 
of England, was one day talking tome. Hi 
wife’s mother was passing at some little distance, 
and I calledto her. Suffering at the time from 
cold, I could not make her hear, and said to the 
Brabroliing, ‘Call Mary; I want to speak to 
her.’ He took no notice whatever, but looked 
vacantly on the ground. I spoke to him again 
sharply, but still without his responding. I 
then said, ‘What do you mean by taking no 
notice of me?’ He Gane called out to 
his wife’s brother, who was at a little distance, 
‘Tell Mary Mr. Howitt wants her,’ and, turning 
to me, continued reproachfully, ‘You know 
very well I could not do that—you know I can- 
not speak to that old woman.’ ” 

Among the customs of the Kurnai here 
described is their use of the instrument they 
call ¢urndiin, which travellers elsewhere in 
Australia know by other native names, as 
witarna, miyimkar, &e. It is merely a 
flat slip of wood a few inches long, narrowing 
to one or both ends, and fastened by one end 
to a thong for whirling it round, when it 
gives an intermittent whirring or roaring 
noise, heard a long way off. The action of 
this simple contrivance is mechanically 
curious, and it is known as a country boy’s 
plaything in Europe, called in England a 
“ whizzer” or “ bull-roarer,” in Germany a 
“brummer.” How old it may be in the 
civilised world is hard to say, even ordinary 
books on games not mentioning anything so 
rifling. But among the Australian savages 
it is a solemn and awful instrument, used to 
warn off the women from thescene where initia- 
tion into manhood or other mysterious rites are 
going on. For a woman to see it, or a man 
to show it her, was, by native law, death to 
both. The Gippsland deluge-tradition is that 
long ago there was land to the south where 
the sea now is, till some children found a 
turndiin, which they took home to the camp 
and showed to the women; immediately the 
earth crumbled away, and it was all water, 
and the Kurnai were drowned. What calls the 
more attention to the account of the Australian 
bull-roarer is that lately a similar instrument 
has been sent from South Africa; and, 
strange to say, it appears that it is there 
used for just its two principal Australian 
purposes—namely, for rain-making, and in 
connexion with the rites of initiation to 
warn the women off. There is also a 
New Zealand bull-roarer in the Christy 
Museum, but the customs connected with it 
have perhaps not yet been set down. It 
need hardly be said that the extraordinary 
correspondence in its ceremonial use among 
races so different as the Kafirs of South 
Africa and the Australians calls for careful 
enquiry. Very likely these lines may be read 
by someone who has further information to 
give. 

In anthropology nothing is insignificant. 
Enough has been said of the contents of 
Messrs. Fison and Howitt’s work to confirm 
the scientific importance of the Australian 
matriage-customs, if only they can be thor- 
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oughly understood and reduced to a system. 
This is not easy to do; indeed, the excep- 
tions and anomalies and variations of rule 
among different tribes make the study of the 
subject in its whole difficulty a task for legal 
minds used to the problem of contingent 
remainders. The simpler and clearer points 
which have been here noticed sufficiently 
prove that a careful study of Kamilaroi and 
Kurnai will repay the student’s labour. 
Epwarp B. Trtor. 








OBITUARY. 


Gro oaists throughout the world will observe 
with deep regret that the obituary of the 
current week includes the name of Sir Philip 
De Malpas Grey-Egerton. For nearly half-a- 
century Sir Philip was a diligent student of 
palaeontology, and became known as one of 
the highest authorities on fossil fishes and 
reptiles. His list of scientific writings in- 
cludes upwards of fifty papers, commencing 
as far back as 1833. He also contributed 
to the Decades of the Geological Survey 
some important descriptions of fossil fishes. 
Like the Earl of Enniskillen, he possessed a 
fine cabinet of fish remains, and was always 
anxious that his specimens should be studied 
by his fellow-labourers in palaeontology. Up 
to almost the very day of his death he took an 
active interest in the affairs of the Geological 
Society of London, and was a regular attendant 
at its meetings. In 1873 the society awarded 
to him its highest prize—the Wollaston Medal 
—which he received at the hands of the Duke 
of Argyll, who was then the president of the 
society. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen publish maps of 
Dr. Felkin’s route from Lado to Dem Suleyman 
and Dar Fur, and of the southern portion of the 
Argentine Confederation, the latter based upon 
surveys made during Gen. Roca’s expedition 
against the Indians. The forts established 
along the Rio Negro as a defence against the 
Indians are shown upon this latter; and as 
the river is navigable throughout the year for 
a distance of 350 miles, and flows through a 
valley of great fertility, it appears to present 
great facilities for the establishment of agri- 
cultural colonies. Unfortunately, these advan- 
tages are almost neutralised by disastrous floods, 
which occur regularly in October and December, 
when the snows melt in the Andes, and inun- 
date the country for miles around. Herr 
Buchta contributes a paper on his recent 
journey to the Upper Nile, in the course of 
which he took numerous photographs, which 
= understand are about to be published as an 
album. 


Dr. CrEVAUX is reported to have arrived at 
Trinidad. He ascended the Rio Magdalena as 
far as Neyva, crossed the Andes to the Goyabezo, 
a head-stream of the Orinoco, and followed the 
latter to its mouth. 


THE April number of the Monthly Record of 
Geography opens with Mr.}W. M. Crocker’s 
notes on Sariwak and North Borneo, illustrated 
by an interesting map of the island. A notice- 
able feature in Mr. Crocker’s paper is the in- 
formation he furnishes regarding the strange 
customs of the Milanows, about whom hardly 
anything was previously known. Dr. B. F. 
Bradshaw furnishes a sketch-map and some 
notes on the Chobe River, South Central Africa, 
of which probably no one is better qualified to 
speak, as he has travelled on it more or less for 
six years, The account of a journey along 
the coasts of New Ireland and the neighbour- 





ing islands by the Rev. G. Brown deals with a 
region regarding which hardly any accurate 
information is yet accessible. Among the 
geographical notes we find some particulars as 
to Uguha, Central Africa, and its inhabitants, 
among whom, as has been mentioned in the 
AcApDEMY, the agents of the London Mission- 
ary Society founded a station about the end of 
1879. In Mr. Broumton’s account of his 
visit to the Miao-tsze tribes in the Chinese 
province of Kweichow some interesting informa- 
tion is given respecting the customs, dress, 
&c., of those little-known people, as well asa 
description of their singular musical instru- 
ments. There is afterwards an account of the 
recent exploration of Nullarbor plain on the 
west side of South Australia ; nor must we omit 
to refer to M. Sibiriakoff’s narrative of the 
voyage of the Oscar Dickson to its unintended 
winter quarters in Gyda Bay, West Siberia, 
and his subsequent proceedings. 


Tne International Geographical Institute of 
Berne has put forward a project for the estab- 
lishment of an international school for training 
travellers. The programme of study is a for- 
midable one, and is divided into two distinct 
divisions. The first includes instruction in 
numerous branches of knowledge more or less 
necessary for a traveller, and the second practical 
training in the field. 


BEFORE leaving for Siam, Mr.§Carl Bock, who 
has recently been engaged for some time in 
travelling in Southern and Eastern Borneo, 
made arrangements with Messrs. S. Lord and 
Co. for the publication of his experiences in 
that island. The work will contain numerous 
illustrations, some of the most interesting of 
which, we believe, will depict the light-skinned 
race found in the forests of the interior. 


At a meeting of the French Geographical 
Society on April 1, Dr. Oscar Lenz gave an 
account of his journey through Morocco to 
Timbuktu, and thence to Senegal. In the 
interior of Morocco he mentioned haying met 
with prehistoric, Punic, and Roman remains, 
which, owing to the fanaticism of the people, 
foreigners have never yet had an opportunity of 
examining. In the desert he found stone im- 
plements scattered about, which at Timbuktu 
are used for crushing grain. Dr. Lenz also 
gave particulars of the manners and customs of 
the tribes through which he passed during his 
journey ; and he stated that he had met with no 
trace of writing or hieroglyphs among them, 
their legends, &c., being preserved and handed 
down by priests. 


WE regret to learn that a report has reached 
Paris of a terrible disaster having befallen Col. 
Flatters’ expedition, which was engaged in 
exploring the route for the Trans-Sahara Rail- 
way. The details of the report are very cir- 
cumstantial ; and, according to the latest advices 
from the party, they would probably have 
reached the locality referred to (four days’ 
march south of Assin) at the time indicated. 
The report referred to, being based on the state- 
ments of natives who haye reached Wargla 
professing to have escaped the fate of their 
companions, must for the present be received 
with reserve ; and we may hope that there is at 
least some exaggeration in the rumour that all 
the Europeans were killed, with the solitary 
exception of a sergeant of native infantry. 


Dr. BucHner’s letters on a recent visit to 
the residence of the Matiamyo have been pub- 
lished in the Mittheilungen of the German 
African Association. The Musumba of that 
powerful potentate lies a day’s journey to the 
west of the site it occupied at the time of Dr. 
Pogge’s visit. Its exact position, according to 
Dr. Buchner’s astronomical observations, is 
lat. 8° 24’ 18” §., long. 22° 50’ E. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Geology of the Principal European Capitals.— 
An interesting little work, entitled Der Boden 
der Hauptstidte Furopa’s, has lately been 
written by Herr Felix Karrer, and published 
by A. Holder, of Vienna. The subject with 
which it deals is one of great importance, inas- 
much as the health and welfare of a city are 
dependent to a large extent upon the geological 
conditions of its site. M. Karrer describes, in 
succession, the geological features of the ground 
beneath and around the following cities :— 
Vienna, Paris, London, Brussels, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and Rome. These descriptions are 
illustrated by horizontal sections and by well- 
borings. In describing the London basin, the 
author derives his information mainly from Mr. 
Whitaker’s writings, and from Mr. Stanford’s 
geological Library map. There may be 
nothing strikingly original in the work, but it 
is unquestionably useful to find, in a collected 
form, a great body of information for which the 
reader would otherwise have to search through 
a multitude of scientific memoirs. 


AT a general mesting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society on April 1 a series of resolu- 
tions was proposed condemnatory of the 
Government grant to the Committee on Solar 
Physics at South Kensington. Under the guise 
of an attack upon the principle of endowing 
research, it is idle to conceal that a personal 
attack was intended to be made. A certain 
number of persons, whose scientific eminence 
cannot be denied, have for some time past 
promoted an agitation on this question, in which 
they have not disdained to receive the support 
of the Anti-Vivisection Society. On every 
ground, therefore, we are extremely glad that 
the following amendment, proposed by Prof. 
H. J. 8S. Smith, of Oxford, and seconded by 
Mr. Moulton, late of Cambridge, was adopted 
by a decisive majority :—‘‘ That, under existing 
circumstances, there is not sufficient reason for 
the expression of any opinion by the Royal 
Astronomical Society, in its corporate capacity, 
upon the question of the endowment of research 
by Government.” It is to be hoped that this 
will finally settle a course of proceedings which 
—_— to assume the character of a persecu- 

on. 

AN imposing monument has recently been 
placed in the cemetery of Ptre-la-Chaise to 
the memory of J. Crocé-Spinelli and Sivel, 
the two unfortunate aéronauts who fell victims 
to their scientific zeal when accompanying 
M. Gaston Tissandier on one of his scientific 
balloon expeditions in 1875. The monument, 
of which a model was to be seen at the Ex- 
hibition of 1878, consists of a white marble 
sarcophagus on a granite base, and, above, the 
recumbent figures of the aéronauts in bronze, 
clasping one another by the hand. The in- 
scription states that they died at the height of 
8,000 métres, or under 26,000 feet. It will be 
remembered that Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell, 
in 1862, in the celebrated ascent when both lost 
consciousness, certainly attained an elevation 
of 29,000 feet, and probably 37,000 feet, or about 
seven miles. The monument was inaugurated 
with a speech from M. Paul Bert, who stated 
that the subscription for the families of the de- 
ceased had realised a total of nearly £4,000. 


WE learn from Nature that the French 
Minister of Public Instruction intends to do a 
great service to science by publishing monthly 
a résumé of the scientific work being done in 
France, under the title of Revue des Sciences. 
The Review will be under the direction of the 
venerable M. H. Milne-Edwards, and will con- 
sist exclusively of analyses and summaries. 
It will embrace the work of individuals and of 
societies all over the country, and each number 
will contain about one hundred pages. 


As a result of the excavations which have 
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recently been carried on at Bernissart, in Hai- 
nault, the Royal Museum at Brussels has 

uired possession of a large and valuable 
collection of fossil remains, including t wenty 
iguanodons, five different species of crocodiles, 
and more than three thousand fishes. 








BOOKS ON ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


A NEW journal devoted to Oriental literature, 
entitled Revue critique internationale, Etudes 
orientales, africaines, océaniennes et américaines 
(Paris: Maisonneuve), contains in its first 
number some excellent specimens of what 
critical reviews of books ought to be. The 
reviews are written by competent judges, 
who, without dealing much in either praise 
or blame, are satisfied to point out the 
strong and weak points of every book. The 
conseiL de rédaction consists of Messrs. O. 
de Harlez, F. Justi, and K. Patkanoff; the 
chief contributors to the first number are Dr. 
Orterer, F. Lenormant, de Harlez, Lamy, 
Patkanoff, Pizzi, de Restaing, &c. There is a 
good review of a new Sanskrit grammar by Mr. 
Whitney, which is declared to be not only the 
latest, but, as it ought to be, the best. But why 
is Mr. Whitney always called Mr. Withney? 
M. Lenormant does full justice to Dr. Hommel 
as one of the few truly scholar-like students of 
Assyriology. M.de Harlez publishes some very 
judicious remarks on M. Bergaigne’s system of 
Vedic interpretation. M. Lamy gives a history of 
the Thesaurus Syriacus and its various contribu- 
tors, expressing approval of its learned editor, 
Mr. P. Smith. M. Pizzi takes the part of M. de 
Harlez in his opposition to M. Darmesteter, 
without apparently being aware how small the 
difference really is between those two eminent 
interpreters of the Avesta. There are several 
other articles which will be read with interest 
and advantage. Whether there was a call for 
a new Oriental journal we cannot tell. To 
many scholars every new journal seems a new 
evil on account of what in Germany is called 
the ‘‘zersplittrende Einfluss,” the ‘‘ splinteriag 
influence,” which journals exercise on scientific 
work. If this new journal can not only hold 
its own, but put an end to some of its numerous 
competitors, it will be all the more welcome to 
students of limited time and leisure. 


THE Indian Antiquary for March continues 
Mr. Fleet’s important series of papers on 
Sanskrit and Old-Canarese inscriptions. The 
present instalment deals with the inscriptions 
at Badaimi, and includes a new and better litho- 
graph of the Mangalaraja inscription given as 
pl. xxxii. of Mr. Burgess’s first archaeological 
Report. Mr. Fazl Lutfullah contributes an 
important article on the origin and history of 
the famous sect of the Wahabis. Mr. Raghu- 
nathji proceeds with his account of the 
‘‘ Bombay Beggars and Criers,” giving a popular 
account, among others, of the abominations of 
the Saktas. Dr. Kielhorn discusses the history 
of the so-called Jainendra school of gram- 
marians. There is a note by Mr. Beal on the 
origin of the Chinese belief in Kwan-Yin, first 
regarded as a male spirit, and afterwards as a 
female ; and a further instalment of M. Senart’s 
very important and interesting essay on Asoka’s 
Edicts is given in an English translation. The 
edicts discussed are the fourth and fifth, en- 
joining the practice of religion and appointing 
ministers of the Dhamma. Mr. Mathew 
Ondaatje, of Ceylon, gives ‘‘ A Summary View 
of the Castes of the Tamil Nation,” originally 
drawn up in Dutch at the close of the last 
century by the celebrated native missionary 
Dr. Melho ; and the usual miscellanea and book 
notices complete a very full number of this 
useful pesteliiedl. 

THE Revue de l Histoire des Religions (Triib- 
ner), which has been started under such excel- 





lent promise by the Musée Guimet at Lyons, 
has now reached its fifth number. A journal 
devoted to the comparative study of religious 
belief was much wanted; and as the Lyons 
periodical, forming part of the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, is conducted by scholars of estab- 
lished reputation, and opens its doors most hos- 
pitably to foreign contributors, it bids fair to 
supply a long-felt want. The fourth number 
contains lengthy critical summaries of recent 
work in the field of Greek mythology by 
M. P. Decharme, and of the mythology of Gaul 
by M. H. Gaidoz, and independent articles on 
Greek funeral monuments by M. F. Ravaisson 
and on the Hebrew feasts and sacrifices by M. 
J. Wellhausen. Of these last the former 
attempts, not very successfully, to prove that 
the Greeks were believers in the immortality 
of the soul; but neither the monuments nor 
the passages which the learned author adduces 
seem to involve necessarily a clear belief in an 
eternity of conscious existence after death. M. 
Decourdemanche contributes a version of a 
curious legend, popular among the Turks, of a 
law-suit among the birds heard and decided by 
Solomon, who, after hearing them all, finally 
condemns the crow, as a false accuser, to feed 
for ever on the dead. In the fifth number there 
are summaries of work done in the field of early 
Christian history, by the editor, M. Maurice 
Vernes; and in the field of ost-biblical 
Judaism, by Prof. Oort, of Leyden. This 
number also contains a valuable discussion by 
Prof. Tiele, of Leyden, on exotic, and especially 
non-Aryan, elements in Greek mythology. 
Before the rise of comparative philology several 
scholars had attempted to explain various 
points of the mythology of the Greeks by that 
of their Semitic neighbours. Later writers, 
and particularly the Germans, have scouted 
these ideas, and striven to explain all Greek 
myths by Indian or Persian parallels. Prof. 
Tiele holds the reaction to have gone too far ; 
and applies his more moderate views to the two 
examples of Aphrodite and Herakles, showing 
that, though fundamentally Aryan, both these 
circles of religious belief are in part indebted to 
Semitic influence. Each number of the Revue 
de l Histoire des Religions contains also reviews, 
besides an analysis of all those articles in 
periodical literature which bear on the history 
of religious belief; and we trust that the enter- 
prise of the Musée Guimet in initiating so 
useful a work will meet with the wide support 
which it deserves. 


Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Etudes 
@ Archéologie Orientale. Par Ch. Clermont- 
Ganneau. Tome premier, 1" livraison. (Paris: 
Vieweg.) M. Clermont-Ganneau’s wide know- 
ledge of the records of Semitic antiquity, 
and his inexhaustible ingenuity, are well 
known. The present collection of dissertations 
is not less attractive than any of his former re- 
searches; it relates to the stele of Byblos, 
associated with the name of King Yehawmelek 
{=‘thim whom Moloch keeps alive”), and 
brought before the learned world by M. de 
Vogiié in 1875, to the first Phoenician inscrip- 
tion of Umm el-‘Awamid, and to the myth of 
Horus and of St. George (supplementary to the 
remarkable treatise already noticed in the 
AcapEMY). As M. Ganneau observes of the 
stele of Byblos, ‘‘ those who know how gradually 
Semitic epigraphy makes progress, and how 
much the texts gain by being taken in hand 
over again, will not be surprised if he allows 
himself to approach a monument which has 
already been examined by such competent 
scholars.” He thinks that the inscription of 
Yehawmelek describes the dedication of the 
works executed by the king in honour of his 
patron-goddess—the goddess of Byblos, who 
has the form and all the characteristic attributes 
of the Egyptian goddess Hathor; and that we 


| have here the exact equivalent of the imposing 





——— 


ceremony at the dedication of his temple by 
Solomon to Jehovah. This is a specimen of 
the way in which, on every fair opportunity, M. 
Ganneau brings the Biblical documents into 
relation with popular Semitic religion; and 
from this point of view, as well as from that of 
Semitic philology, we can highly recommend 
M. Ganneau’s dissertations. It is of course 
only externals that anyone will expect to find 
illustrated from these inscriptions; and the 
author’s point of view has more affinity with 
that of Mr. Tylor than with thatof Ewald. M. 
Ganneau is not so well read in Biblical criticism 
as in epigraphic literature; hence, also, we can 
account for the assumption that the explana- 
tion of na‘amdn in Isa. xvii. 10 as a title of 
Adonis is new, whereas it was divined by 
Ewald and proved by Lagarde (see Cheyne’s 
The Prophecies of Isaiah, ad loc.). Among 
the well-supported conjectures with which 
this attractive fasciculus abounds we ought 
especially to notice that relative to the 
ancient city which once stood on the site known 
in Arabic as Umm el-‘Awamid (‘‘ mother of 
columns”), After a long historical survey M, 
Ganneau inclines to the view that the locality 
so called is the Palae-Tyros, which, according 
to Strabo, was thirty stadia from Tyre. ‘‘ Old” 
and ‘‘ New” are, indeed, only relative terms ; 
New Tyre, when it was abandoned, became an 
Old Tyre—i.e., one whick is no longer inhabited. 
In any case, M. Ganneau thinks that Umm 
el-‘Awimid represents a Tyrian city of short 
existence, and that its site was dictated by a 
desire to approach as near as possible to the 
ancient Tyre (between 275 and 612 B.0.). 


M. Frreperici’s Bibliotheca Orientalis for 
1880 has just appeared. This useful work 
comprises fairly complete classified lists of all 
books, serials, essays,- &c., on Oriental sub- 
jects which appear in each year in Europe. 
The first year thus indexed was 1876, and 
four annual catalogues have since been 
published. In 1876 the total number of 
Oriental works issued in England and abroad 
was 1,727; in 1877 it was 1,654; in 1878 there 
are 2,084 entries; in 1879 only 966; in 1880, 
1,007. Either Orientalists have been less prolific 
than usual these last two years, or M. Friederici 
has relaxed his efforts as a collector of titles. 
The first section in the Bibliotheca is headed 
‘‘General Philology,” and includes, beside 
books of a comparative character, lists of the 
contents of the Journals and Transactions of 
learned societies at home and abroad, which will 
be found of considerable service. After these 
follow sections on the bibliography of China, 
Japan, Polynesia, Indian Archipelago, Ludo- 
China, India (230 entries), Afghanistan, Persia, 
Armenia, Asia Minor; cuneiform inscriptions ; 
Syria and Palestine; Arabia; Egypt, hiero- 
glyphs; Africa, &c. The attribution of books 
to a given heading is not always well founded, 
as when an Arabic treatise on weights and 
measures is put under the heading Syriac. 
Misprints are more numerous this year than 
before. But, on the whole, the arrangement and 
the accuracy of the lists are most praiseworthy ; 
and M. Friederici’s annual catalogues will be 
found very serviceable by Orientalists who wish 
to be kept au cowrant with the progress of 
Eastern studies in all their branches. 


THE Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1880, part ii., commences with an important 
paper by Dr. Hirnle on ‘‘ Hindi Roots,” which 
was originally intended to form part of his 
Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian lan- 
guages. It is, in fact, an etymological glossary, 
arranged alphabetically, of the five or six 
hundred Hindi roots which practically form the 
basis of the whole verb-wealth of the language. 
No. ‘iii. contains the last of Lieut. Temple’s 
papers on the ‘‘ Afghans found along the Route 
of the Tal Chotiali Field Force in 1879.” It 
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gives full details of the genealogical legends of 
the various clans, who, as is well known, trace 
themselves back to Solomon and David, claiming 
to be the descendants of deported Jews. Dr. 
Thibaut contributes the first part of what 
promises to be a very interesting article on 
The Siryaprajiapti, the standard astronomical 
work of the Jains, but written in Jain prakrit. 
It is a much fuller and more connected account 
of this important work than the summary of it 
given in 1868 by Prof. Weber in the Indische 
Studien, Finally, Mr. Rivett-Carnac points out 
the resemblance between the ‘‘ spindle-whorls ” 
found in such quantities in Buddhist ruins in 
India with those discovered at Hissarlik by Dr. 
Schliemann. Mr. Rivett-Carnac holds that they 
were yotive offerings. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstITUTE.—( Tuesday, 
March 22, 


F. W. Rupier, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. 
R, W. Felkin exhibited a series of photographs of 
scenes and natives of Central Africa taken by Herr 
Buchta.—Prof. Flower exhibited a collection of 
crania from the Island of Mallicollo, in the New 
Hebrides, which have been lately presented to the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons by Mr. 
Luther Holden, The peculiar conformation of the 
heads of the people of this island attracted the 
attention of Capt. Cook. The naturalist Forster, 
who accompanied the great navigator on his second 
voyage, writes that ‘‘the depressed and backward 
inclining forehead causes an appearance in the looks 
and countenance of the natives similar to those of 
monkeys.” Yet Cook bears testimony to the 
activity, intelligence, and honesty of this ‘‘ape- 
like” nation, as he calls them. A few years ago 
Mr. Busk described some skulls collected in the 
island by the late Commodore Goodenough, and 
found that they all showed signs of having under- 
gone alterations in form from pressure applied in 
infancy. The present collection corroborates Mr. 
Busk’s views, some of the skulls being deformed 
to a remarkable degree, and closely resembling the 
well-known Peruvian crania from the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Titicaca. This is the more remark- 
able, as on no other of the numerous islands of the 
neighbouring ocean is the practice known to exist. 
Beside the deformed crania the collection con- 
tained several monumental heads, said to be those 
of chiefs. In these the features are modelled in 
clay upon the skull, apparently with the intention 
of preserving a likeness of the dead person ; the 
face is painted over with red ochre, artificial eyes 
are introduced, and the hair elaborately dressed and 
ornamented with feathers, In one case the hair 
has been entirely removed, and a very neatly made 
wig substituted. The head thus prepared is stuck 
upon a rudely made figure of split bamboo and 
clay, and set up in the village temple, with the 
weapons and small personal effects of the deceased. 
—Mr. Joseph Lucas also read a paper on ‘* The 
Ethnological Bearings of the Terms Gypsy, Zingaro, 
Rom, &c.” 


FINE ART. 
EXHIBITIONS. 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


Tuts first exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers is one of great interest, representing, as 
it fairly does, the progress made hitherto in the 
revival of the art of etching, one of the strongest 
and most satisfactory art-movements of the last 
ten years. It is to the practice of Mr. Seymour 
Haden and to the precept (and practice also) of 
Mr. Hamerton that the spread and success of 
this movement in England is due; and it isa 
matter of some regret that the present exhibition 
contains no work of the latter. In pure etching 
Mr. Seymour Haden holds the first place easily 
among English etchers of original landscape 
impressions, His set of dry points show what 
can be done with pure line and burr; they are 








masterpieces of skilled impromptu; with every 
touch a certain contribution to the realisation 
of the mental vision. In rapid record of pic- 
torial impressions, with the utmost economy of 
selected line, which is the distinction of etching, 
the skill of Mr. Haden is almost unequalled ; 
and, what is more, his impressions are always 
worth the record. 

That the pure art of etching is as suitable for 
the record of conceptions as of impressions is 
shown by the very remarkable plates of Mr. Le- 
gros, whose genius scarcely meets (except among 
artists) with the recognition which it deserves. 
In all of these slight and, as it may appear to 
some, hasty and barren designs there is the 
germ of a whole picture; a definite suggestion 
not only of the main line and masses and their 
relations, but of the scheme of chiaroscuro and 
the quality of the atmosphere. Unless the 
popularity in England of the pictures of Corot 
be a mere fashion, these landscape etchings of 
M. Legros should find a public. There are, 
however, few persons, however Philistine or 
wedded to realism, who will fail to be impressed 
with his design of Death and the Woodman, in 
which every line even of wall and tree con- 
tributes to the weird surprise of ‘‘ sudden death.” 
For those who are unmoved by the power of 
this remarkable work there are still left two 
portraits of the Academicians Watts and 
Poynter which they can scarcely fail to admire. 
On the other side of the room is a portrait of 
M. Legros by Mr. Watts—refined and sensitive, 
but leaving Mr. Watts still in debt to M. Legros. 

While these masters of the art keep 
strictly within its peculiar province, not at- 
tempting what cannot without great effort 
be produced by pure black lines, others 
naturally are fascinated with the desire to prove 
that the range of the art is almost infinite. 
While we may well doubt as to the wisdom, we 
cannot fail to be interested at the daring ex- 
periments, of such men as Colin Hunter. He, 
not contented with what he can do almost to 

erfection—for instance, the swirl of un- 
roken water—must needs, as if in defiance 
of Mr. Ruskin, whose utterances on the 
subject of etching are certainly provocative, 
attempt the least linear of all things, 
the powdery froth of breaking waves. He 
succeeds, indeed, to an extent which is sur- 
prising; but, while one admires the triumph 
over difficulty in The Western Shore, it is only 
such etchings as his Gare Loch that satisfy. 
If Mr. Colin Hunter’s strife after foam shows us 
one of the limits of the art, both he and 
others prove that its scope is far wider than was 
imagined a few years ago; and nothing in this 
exhibition is more surprising than the revela- 
tion of its large range. In architecture we find 
Mr. Ernest George laying his premeditated 
lines with the certainty and precision of a 
wood-engraver ; while Mr. Kent Thomas, in his 
silvery interiors of St. Alban’s Cathedral, obtain s 
gradation of. light and quality of stone with a 
delicacy impossible to line engraving. In 
landscape Mr. Law gets, as in On the Orchy, 
a fullness of tone which is almost equal to 
mezzotint. Mr. Herkomer, who seems to 
try everything, has his own portrait in 
etching by the side of his mother’s in mezzo- 
tint, and there is little to choose between 
them in point of modelling. To see efforts in 
mezzotint which are not producible by pure 
etching one has, however, only to turn to the 
luminous landscapes of Mr. Huson. 

Altogether, as a ‘‘proof of the actual 
state of the art of etching,” as the cata- 
logue puts it, this exhibition is one of great 
interest, and it is very encouraging as to 
the future. The present collection was very 
properly retrospective; and the fact that so 
many of the etchings are well known will bean 
excuse for not mentioning the work of such men 
as Tissot, Cope, Hook, Heywood Hardy, and 





many other Englishmen. The same excuse 
will apply to the Continental etchers, such as 
VHermitte, Gravesande, and Langon, but 
scarcely, perhaps, to the strong and sound work 
sent from across the Atlantic. It would take 
more space than is available here to dis- 
tinguish as they deserve the works of Henry 
Farrer, Robert Swain Gifford, Thomas and 
Mary Moran, and F.S. Church. At the next 
exhibition (we are glad to see) there will bo 
no etchings which have been exhibited or pub- 
lished before. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE exhibition of this society is far from 
deserving the reproach with which it is some- 
times visited. It contains this spring, just as 
usual, little of affected, if likewise little of 
thoroughly accomplished, work. But its five 
rooms are stocked with a sufficient assemblage 
of creditable designs, and with some works of 
most distinct interest and merit. Thus, for 
instance, we find in the great room the most 
important, if not quite the most obviously skil- 
ful, of Mr. John Reid’s vivid outdoor studies, 
Her Constant Care, a prettily kerchiefed damsel 
feeding chickens in front of quaint red farm- 
buildings—the whole painted not so much for 
the sake of the nominal subject as for the 
opportunity the place affords for the study of 
colour and light. Here, too, are Mr. John Burr's 
vivid studies of the figure—A Fisher Lass and 
The Pet of the Ballet. The Fisher Lass is a 
little too slenderly graceful, and would have 
been more thoroughly acceptable had she pre- 
sented herself under another title. As to The 
Pet of the Ballet, is it Mr. Burr’s intention to 
enter into rivalry with M. Degas? The thing 
is worth doing, for the order of movement— 
more or less impudent and bold and free— 
which one is compelled to associate with the 
modern ballet, from which all quieter grace has 
passed, deserves to be understood and recorded 
from the point of view of an artist. Here, 
again, in the large room is Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s 
important picture of St. Mark’s—every inch of 
it aglow with the splendour of Byzantine orna- 
ment; a picture, nevertheless, which we rank 
less highly than the Interior of St. Madeleine 
at Troyes by the same painter. Among the 
figure subjects of the large room, Preparing for 
the Party, by Mr. W. Bromley, is undoubtedly 
one of the best of those which deal with a story ; 
while, of pure studies in which the figure is 
painted frankly for its own sake, we should 
name first Mr. Walter Blackman’s Study of a 
Head—in reality the dark head and shadowed 
shoulders of a finely coloured brunette. We 
congratulate a society, several of whose members 
have been strangely fearful of passing beyond 
the line of the ‘“‘draped model,” upon the 
measure of emancipation to which the exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Blackman’s study wituesses. Mr. 
Caffieri’s Isabella, if hardly an ideal presentment 
of that heroine, is a broad and vigorous example 
of painting. Mr. J. Morgan’s The Newspaper 
is a return to the study of contemporary life, 
with all the evidence of realism that is to be 
looked for in the work of a shrewd observer of 
common things. 

In landscape and seascape the pictures of Mr. 
Henry Moore, Mr. A. F. Grace, and Mr. Bern- 
ard Evans are naturally worth inspection; 
and in A Moonlight Walk Mr. J. D. Watson— 
more frequently a figure-painter—essays the 
rendering of a difficult effect of hurrying cloud 
and veiled landscape. If much of the exhibition 
is to be considered satisfactory, the portion 
consisting of water-colour drawings must be 
confessed to be somewhat below the average. 
Mr. Malcolm Lloyd’s Shoreham Harbour is gray 
and real—has, in fact, that humble and prosaic 
order of merit which is supposed to belong to 
work at the Dudley Gallery, when there 13 
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bestowed upon it the traditional praise of being 
‘‘faithful and unpretentious.” “Fidelity” is 
sometimes a good and sometimes a bad quality 
in our landscapists ; as for “‘ unpretentiousness, ‘ 
that is a virtue which in painters whose busi- 
ness it is to aspire is wholly negative and 
valueless. Mr. B. W. Spier’s little bits of still- 
life are among the most successful of the draw- 
ings. There is little that they want except at- 
mosphere. Mr. John Evans, whose wonderfully 
masterly sketches of Venetian church interiors 
have become a feature at more than one of our 
exhibitions, has a drawing of Venetian sailing- 
boats—sail after sail along the quay-side. The 
transition from what is precise in the foreground 
to what is indefinite and admirably suggestive 
in the background is as cleverly made as in 
the church interiors; but in other respects 
there is less of power, or, at all events, less of 
interest. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. THomas Briastocke, the artist, died 
suddenly last week at the age of seventy-two. 
Mr. Brigstocke studied painting first at the 
Royal Academy, and afterwards at Paris, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples. He exhibited his 
first picture at the Academy in 1842. In 1847 
he travelled to Egypt, and was the bearer 
of an address from the Oriental Club to Ali 
Pasha. He stayed in Egypt for some time, 
painting the portraits of the Viceroy’s family 
and other notabilities. On his return he de- 
voted himself chiefly to portraits; but he 
also painted historical and religious subjects 
from time to time. In his later years Mr. 
Brigstocke occupied himself with literature 
more than with painting ; and on the morning 
of his death he was preparing a number of 
original fables for publication. 


M. Jutes Nozt, the well-known painter, 
has just died at Paris at the age of about sixty- 
three. Born at Quimper, he devoted himself 
chiefly to painting subjects taken from the 
coast of his native ‘brittany. He first exhibited 
at the Salon of 1840, and subsequently won the 
honour of several medals. Several of his works 
were purchased by the State. Between 1843 
and 1545 he visited the East, and brought back 
a few landscapes from Constantinople and the 
Archipelago. For some years past he suffered 
— a malady, which entirely stopped 

8 work. 


THE death is also announced at Paris of 
M. Henry Lacoste-Brunner, aged forty-three, 
whose landscapes and pictures of flowers have 
recently attracted considerable attention. 


THE artist, Charles Humbert, who died at 
Geneva on March 31, was one of the best 
painters of the Genevan school. His pictures 
found a ready sale both at home and abroad, 
particularly in France. After his preliminary 
studies he went to Paris and worked for some 
time in the atelier of Ingres, but he soon departed 
from that master’s style, preferring, as he said, 
“the fat cows and the powerful oxen” of his 
native land. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. NEILL AND Son, of Haddington, 
announce that they have acquired, and will 
shortly publish, certain plates by and after 
Turner which have been hitherto unpublished 
or issued only in very limited editions. They 
include mezzotints and line engravings by 
Upton and others, and—what would appear to 
be a more interesting plate—a full-length 
portrait of Turner in his studio, drawn and 
etched by the artist himself. 


Ir is stated that the Prince of Wales, at the 
request of the German Crown Prince, has con- 


sented to allow his Indian art treasures to be 
exhibited at Berlin in the coming autumn. 


Mr. HERKOMER will exhibit at the Royal 
Academy a large picture of a national subject 
called Missing, which represents life-size groups 
assembled at the gates of Portsmouth Dockyard 
making enquiries regarding the Atalanta; and 
for the Grosvenor he has a Welsh mountain 
scene, called The Gloom of Idwal, in which he 
has carried out with great success that aim 
at ‘poetic realism” on which he wrote so 
eloquently in the Portfolio a few months 
ago. We will reserve further remarks upon 
these fine pictures till their exhibition. In 
the same room (Messrs. Goupil’s, in Bedford 
Street) where they were shown were other 
samples of his rich artistic harvest of last year, 
ranging from two highly finished little paint- 
ings on ivory to a “poster” designed for the 
Magazine of Art. Between these extremes were 
bold water-colour studies in the manner of 
Love, Light, and Melody, some charming cabinet 
pictures, etchings, and mezzotints. Of the pure 
etchings there are none finer than his portraits 
of Mr. Hamerton and himself. Among the 
pure mezzotints is a lovely study of a child, 
the first of a series of studies of child-life. In 
one or two scenes of Alpine life Mr. Herkomer 
seems to have been experimenting, using etched 
lines freely, with a very light filling of mezzo- 
tint, like a flat wash, producing a very complete 
effect with very little work, something between 
the old aquatint and the Liber Studiorwm., 


Mr. Hamo THornycrort will undoubtedly 
sustain his already high reputation at the next 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. His most 
important work is a full-size statue of the 
Homeric bowman, Teucer, who has just let fly 
an arrow at Hector. While escaping the straight 
line which would be caused by the arrow in 
position, he retains to a great extent the tension 
which is prolonged by expectation as to the 
result of the shot. The effect is remarkable; 
the balance between past and future, the mo- 
mentary rest between exertion and relaxation, 
is rendered in the happiest manner’; and, with 
the aid of the curved lines of the bow, the com- 
position, from whatever point of view it is seen, 
is graceful as well as strong. Mr. Thornycroft 
has also a lifelike bust of Prof. Owen, which 
shows both the intellectual power and the large 
kindliness of the great man. 


Mr. O’Connor will contribute to the Grosve- 
nor a large painting of the market-place at 
Verona. We call it a painting, though it is 
not in oil, but body-colour, with glazes of 
transparent water-colour, the effect of which is 
an extraordinary brightness and lightness for so 
large a composition. This fine work will un- 
doubtedly add to the artist’s reputation. 


Mr. Frank Mites sends to the Royal 
Academy a picture entitled Home, Sweet Home 
—a landscape taken from his own garden. 


Mr. W. E. LockHart, B.S.A., sends to the 
Grosvenor Gallery his important picture, The 
Cid and the Moorish Kings, already described 
in our columas. 


Mr. MILLAIs’ new picture, Little Mrs. Gamp, 
we are informed, will not be exhibited at the 
Royal Academy this season, but will shortly be 
on view at the Graphic gallery in the Strand. 


WE have received from Capri the description 
of a remarkable water-colour drawing just sent 
to London by Mr. Talmage White, whose works 
are better known in France than in England. 
The title is Ghosts of the Past—Dawn at Ghizeh, 
On the left is a dark mass of rocky headland, 
crowned by the village of Ghizeh, faintly 
touched by the gray light of dawn. Below it 
stands a distant group of palms. Across the 
picture stretches a dark blue and purple line 





of plain, aboye which the pyramids tower 





grandly in a ghostly white light. In ‘the 
middle distance a river reflects the greenish- 
blue eky, and the yellow setting moon. A 
whitish-blue figure stands on the river brink, 
while another moves towards the village. Tho 
pyramids are also reflected in the water, which 
comes down to the foreground. The rest of the 
picture is composed of dark sand-banks, rushes, 
and a group of storks. The harmonies are 
gray-green, brown, and white; the golden 
moon supplies the note. 


WE have received from Messrs, Hogarth a 
catalogue of the important collection of draw- 
ings, principally by Dutch and Flemish masters, 
formed by M. A. G. de Vesser, which are to be 
sold next month, by auction, at Amsterdam. 
We hope to return to the subject next week ; 
meanwhile, those interested will be glad to 
know that the principal part of the collection 
will be on view at 96 Mount Street till Monday 
next. 


Tue April number of the Nineteenth Century 
contains an excellent paper by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore on the late M. Jules Jacquemart, 
whose art-work is divided into the three classes 
of slight water-colour sketches of flowers and 
landscape, of etched transcripts from pictures, 
and of etchings from still-life. In his subjects 
of the last class Jacquemart could give interest 
even to things as common as the group of worn 
and bulged boots and shoes that are relieved 
against the rough planking of a floor in the large 
plate quaintly entitled Souvenirs de Voyage; 
but his more individual and perfect work is of 
course to be found in his renderings of precious 
objects of still-life—the porcelain of his father’s 
cabinets, the Gemmes et Joyaux of the Louvre. 
Mr. Wedmore’s singularly picturesque and vivid 
style is seen at its best in his account of these 
things and of the spirit in which the French- 
man dealt with them, ‘‘ with the bestowal of 
fire and life upon matter dead to the common 
eye,” “suggesting all that is in the object by 
the little that is in the etching.” 


TuE Portfolio has not much of interest to offer 
this month. The chief etching is an African 
elephant’s head, cleverly drawn and etched by 
Mr. Heywood Hardy, who studied his subject, 
it is stated, in the Zoological Gardens. The 
head certainly gives the idea of its being a good 
likeness, with more of character than is to be 
found in many human portraits. An Amand 
Durand reproduction of Lucas van Leyden’s 
celebrated print of Abraham kneeling before 
the Three Angels will delight all those who are 
interested in early German art. 


Tue April number of the Art Journal, in 
addition to Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt’s article on 
‘* Old Corporation Plate,” has an article by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, the artist—somewhat ineffi- 
ciently illustrated—on the artistic capabilities 
of the town of Rye; an interesting paper by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, giving a practical 
account of Botticelli, and expressing a view 
curiously at variance with that of Mr. Pater as 
to the religious sentiment in the Virgins of this 
master—Mr. Monkhouse’s view being moder- 
ately urged and eminently worthy of considera- 
tion ; and, finally, the usual instalment of the 
valuable series, ‘‘Hints to Collectors,” the 
collector who holds forth on this cccasion being 
Mr. W. G. Rawlinson, and the subject the one 
naturally associated with his name, the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN is at work on a 
little book on Pheidias, growing out of his 
successful lectures at Cambridge on Greek art. 
It will probably be ready by June. 


Mr. WILtIAM REEVES announces a new 
monthly periodical devoted to etching, and to 
be called Lnglish Etchings. While we welcome 
it as an indication of the growing popularity of 
this fascinating branch of art, we must express 
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our opinion that the prospectus scarcely does 
justice to the illustrated art periodicals already 
in the field. English Etchings will be pub- 
lished in imperial quarto, with a portrait of 
Rembrandt on the cover; and each number 
will contain four etchings, with descriptive 
letterpress. 


Ir is rumoured that the Greek Government 
contemplate a continuation of the German ex- 
cavations at Olympia, which have now ceased. 
The late Minister, M. Trikoupis, after having 
touched upon the German work in very high 
terms, proposed that the enterprise should be 
continued on a reduced scale for a term of 
thirty years, and asked the Government to allow 
a yearly grant for this purpose. 


A ust of the monuments and objects ex- 
cavated by the German Government 1s given 
in the Political Correspondence of Berlin. In 
the course of the work, which began at Olympia 
in 1875 and was abandoned in 1881, the follow- 
ing sculptures and architectural works have been 
brought to light :—(1) About 180 statues in a 
very variable state of preservation, groups, 
reliefs, busts, &c., among them the Hermes ot 
Praxiteles, the Nike of Paionios, the groups 
from the Temple of Zeus, the pediment of the 
treasury of Megara, &c. ; (2) 1,500 fragments, 
belonging to the statues, &c., just mentioned ; 
(3) 400 inscriptions and 600 fragments of lines ; 
(4) more than 14,000 art objects of copper ; (5) 
about 4,000 of clay; (6) about forty buildings 
or foundations of buildings; (7) 6,000 coins; 
and (8) a smaller number of pieces of iron, lead, 
glass, &c. The total number of duplicates which 
the German Government asks the Greeks to 
give up, in recompense for its exertions and 
sacrifices, is 2,150. 


A propos of the sale of Millet’s L’ Angelus in 
the Wilson collection in Paris last month, it 
may interest our readers to learn that one of 
Millet’s finest pictures, 7'he Sower, is at the 
present time in London, and on view, with one 
or two important sketches by the same 
artist, at Messrs. Cottier’s galleries, 8 Pall 
Mall. 


WE understand that the extraordinarily rich 
collection of ancient prints known as the 
Lobanow Collection will be sold at Berlin at 
the end of the present month. Early in next 
week a selection from the collection, including, 
no doubt, the Rembrandt etchings, will be on 
view at Mr. Thibaudeau’s. 


THREE large pictures of our Saviour, by 
Mdme. Edith Courtauld Arendrup, are on exhi- 
bition at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in New Bond 
Street. Zhe Agony in the Garden, The Cross, 
and Christ showing His Wounds to the World are 
the subjects. In all, the expression of the heads 
is fine (reminding one not a little of Delaroche), 
the light and the drapery skilfully managed, 
and the colour rich. There are some obvious 
defects of drawing, but they are impressive 
works, the last mentioned especially. 


Dr. HUBERT JANITSCHEK continues to bring 
out the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft with 
praiseworthy punctuality. The present number 
contains a mass of useful material for the art- 
historian, though it must be admitted that few 
who are not art-historians would care to wade 
through it. The Repertorium is not a lively 
work, It deals exclusively with art from a 
severe scientific aspect ; but it is admirable in 
affording dry details that even such faithful 
historians as Crowe and Cavalcaselle occasion- 
ally overlook. Thus, in the current number we 
have a careful description by G. Dahlke of two 
wings of an old altar-piece in the Castle of 
Ambras assigned to an artist of the school of 
Pacher ; a supplement by J. E. Wessely to hand- 
books of engrayings; contributionsto the history 





of copper-founding by Theodor Hach; and a 
contribution to the early art-history of Bohemia 
from the study of documents. Added to this 
there are short notices of books on art-history, 
archaeology, &c., and much miscellaneous in- 
formation on art matters in general, 


Herr Kornwer, of Leipzig, is about to 
publish a collection of thirty coloured plates 
in commemoration of the completion of Cologne 
Cathedral last year, from water-colours by the 
well-known artist, Tony Avenarius. 


Messrs. ScouLz AND Co. have just brought 
out a series of fifty-four plates, designed from 
the original documents by Herr Ad. Seyboth, 
representing male costumes at Strassburg in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and forming the complement to the 
plates of female costumes at Strassburg of the 
same period which appeared last year. 


Ir is announced that an exhibition of the arts 
and industries of Bavaria will be held in Niirn- 
berg next year, and vigorous preparations are 
being made in the way of building. Already 
contributors to the number of 1,702 have 
promised to assist, and the whole affair is to be 
on the grandest scale. Poor Niirnberg! After 
destroying her fortifications, restoring her 
ancient patrician dwellings into handsome 
modern lodging-houses, and marring her 
ancient loveliness in countless ways, it only 
wanted a great modern exhibition to be added 
as a last indignity to her mediaeval charms. 


Tux use of pastels seems to be developing 
among artists. Tho well-known Italian painter 
M. de Nittis will, it is said, exhibit a large 
number of pastel drawings at the Cercle des 
Mirlitons at the end of May. These drawings 
are reported to be of a large and decorative 
character, and to be entirely novel in their 
mode of execution. Some of them are por- 
traits. 


Amonc the painters in Paris who have come 
forward in answer to Albert Wolff’s appeal on 
behalf of poor Andrieux’s young son, left father- 
less and penniless, we find some well-known 
names—notably those of Alfred Stevens, Vollon, 
de Neuville, Detaille, Bastien-Lepage, Edouard 
Frere, Worms, Ziem, Berne-Bellecour, Moreau, 
Flahaut, Leloir, Anker, Coomans, John Lewis 
Brown, Puyis de Chavannes, the Baroness 
Rothschild, Mdme. Muraton, and Mdlle. Ab- 
béma. 


THREE Roman altars and a Roman statue 
have been presented to the museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society by the Rev. 
Mother-Superior of St. Mary’s Convent, Mickle- 
gate, York. The statue and the altars were dis- 
covered, while excavating in the grounds of the 
conyent, some five feet below the surface. 


Tne Neue Freie Presse states that the only 
authentic portrait of Franz Schubert, the com- 
poser, a water-colour by Rieder, was recently 
sold by auction at Vienna. It is described as 
twenty-four centimétres in height and of mid- 
dling artistic value, but was knocked down to 
Dr. Granitsch for 1,204 florins. It was painted 
in 1825. Rieder, overtaken by a shower, had 
sought refuge in the house of his friend 
Schubert, and while waiting there made this 
sketch, which he afterwards finished at two 
or three sittings. It has served as the original 
for all subsequent portraits of the composer. 


A MARBLE bust of a young boy was found 
some time ago in the granary belonging to the 
farm-buildings of the Chiteau of Chardonne, 
in the district of Vevey. The child is dressed 
in armour of the period of the end of the fif- 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
and he carries on the breast the insignia of the 





Order of the Annunciation, the collar bearin 
the initials F, E.R. T. The bust is sup 

to have lain hidden in the granary for centuries, 
and is now recognised as the portrait of the 
young Duke Charles John Amadeus of Savoy, 
who was born June 24, 1489, and died April 16, 
1496, after a reign of six years under the 
protectorship of his mother, Blanche de Mont- 
serrart. ‘The Chateau of Chardonne originally 
belonged to the Bishop of Lausanne, next to the 
families of de Blouay, d’Oron, and the Counts 
- —" until it finally passed to the republic 
0 ern. 


‘TsE annual dinner of the Hogarth Club, 
with Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., in the chair, 
will take place at the Criterion on the 28th 
inst. We learn also that the club is about to 
remove from Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
to more central quarters in Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly. 





THE STAGE, 


THERE is little need to detain the readers of 
the ACADEMY long over the discussion of 
Branded. The new piece at the Princess's is, 
as we last week opined that it would be, a piece 
of chiefly sensational interest, with that 
intricacy of story and that abundance, not to say 
superfluity, of ovement which, it seems, no 
sensational drama can be without. We do not 
propose to tell the tale, but confine ourselves 
pretty much to an expression of surprise that 
so Many good actors as are to be found at the 
Princess’s at this moment should consent to be 
engaged in a performance which it is probable 
may bring them pecuniary reward but certainly 
no credit. Even Mr. Neville, who has a gallant 
part, has little opportunity for showing fine 
acting. He can but bear himself well. Mr. 
Archer, a quiet, painstaking actor who is not 
seen too often or too prominently in London, 
is rather lost in the part of a military man 
whose character is not sketched with any great 
delicacy or precision. Mr. F. Charles, who a 
while ago was playing very cleverly the Fool 
in Lear, is now less creditably engaged. Miss 
Caroline Hill represents the heroine; and Mrs. 
Huntley plays an offensive part with real power, 
thus reminding us of her “ ua Frochard ” in the 
T'wo Orphans. An unsympathetic character is 
assigned to Miss Maud Milton, who has lately 
made much advance in her profession. Of her 
Desdemona it was well said that it was ‘‘ pure 
womanly ;” and the like praise—almost the 
highest to an exponent of these characters— 
could have been given to her Cordelia, at least 
in the last and most exacting scenes. There is 
little satisfaction in seeing her in her new 
part. 


WE feel sure there will be a good many 
people to take an interest in a performance 
which will be given at St. George’s Hall 
next Saturday afternoon, April 16. The 
time is ill-chosen, as half the world will have 
gone away for an Easter holiday, but the event 
is of an unusual kind. It is proposed then and 
there to perform Hamlet from the First Quarto 
(1603). Mr. Furnivall has made some suggestions 
in the matter; abody of enthusiasticShaksperians 
have consented to play the parts—led by Mr. 
William Poel, and including Mr. H. Stacke and 
certain gentlemen who have assumed noms de 
thédtre for the occasion. The costumes will be 
Elizabethan rather than of the uncertain period 
more or less identified with the action of the 
play; and we shall see in the place of elaborate 
scenery perhaps a little tapestry and a few 
written indications of where the scene lies. 
This all sounds as if it were going to be distinctly 
interesting. 
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THEATRES. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 








To-night, at 8, will be acted SHAKSPERE'S Tragedy of 
ROMEU AND JULIET. 

Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, John Ryder, Forbes-Robertson, 
Clifford Cooper, E. Price, Norman Forbes, E. B. Norman, Brian Darley, 
Neville Doone, J. W. Phipps, W.P. Greinger, E. Butler, &c., and G. W. 
Anson; Mesdames Helena Modjeska, M. A. Giffard, B. Garnier, J. Clifford, 
&c., and RK, G. Le Thiere. 

Preceded, at 7, by TWO OLD Boys. 

Box-office open from 11 to 5. Doors open at 6.45, Carriages at 11. No fees. 
Acting Manager, Mr. H,. HERMAN, 





U R Y L A N E. 


D Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


To-night, THE WORLD, 
A Grand Sensational Drama, by MERRITT, PETTITT, and HARRIS, pro- 
nounced by the Zimes newspaper, in its review of the theatrical year, to be 
most undoubtedly the greatest success of the year. 

Preceded by THE STOKES, 

Messrs, Augustus Harris, William Rignold, Macklin, Gibson, Boleyn, 
Lilly, Gresham, Kidley, and Harry Jackson ; Mesdames Fanny Josephs, 
Fanny Brough, Maude de Vere, M*Namara, and Louisa Payne, 








POLY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At8,a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. BYRon, 
called THE UPPER CRUST 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, EK. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Koland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

t 10, THE WIZAKD OF THE WILDERNESS, 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Box-office open from 10till 5. Prices 1s.to£33s. No free list. No fees 
for booking. Doors open at 7. 


G 4,0,3 = THEATRE 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 











On SATURDAY NEXT, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera 
Comique, in three acts, by OFFENBACH, entitled 


Under the immediate direction ot Mr. H. K. Farnie. 

New and elaborate scenery by Ryan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Mousieur and Madame A: ias. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by a Comedy, after Meishac and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-FROU. 

Mesdames Amadi, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and Wadman ; 
Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Mansfield, ana Paulton, 

Greatly augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Hiller. Ballet master, Mr. Lauri. Chorus mistress, Mrs. Johnson, 

Box-oftice open on Monday next. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A, Burt. 





NEW SADLER’S 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 


WELLS. 


Miss BATEMAN as MARY WARNER. 

Tonight (LAST TIME), ut 5, ‘LOM TAYLOR'S popular Play, 

MARY WARNER, 

Miss Bateman ; Messrs. E. Li. Brooke, E. Lyons, &c,; Mrs. Huntley and 

Miss Comptom 
Prices from 6d. to 7s, 6d. Doors open at 6.30, Farce at 7. 

“There are some things, however, that can defy the changes of time and 
fashion ; among these is the Mary Warner of Miss Bateman. This perform- 
ance appealed to the heart years ago, and it does so still, with as much irre- 
sistible force as befure.”—Laily Chronicle. 








PERA COMIQU E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D’OyLy CARTE. 
a 
CLOSED for rehearsals of the new Aesthetic Opera by Messrs. W. S. Gin- 
BERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, which will shortly be produced. 





RINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 
To-night, at 8.49, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 


THE COLONEL, 
By F. C, BURNAND. 
Preced.d, at 7.50, by a one-act Comedy, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
IN HONOUK BUUND. 

Messrs. Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert, Eric Bayley, Rowland Buckstone, 
and Edgar Bruce; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Myra Holme, C. Grahame, 
Leigh Murray, &c. 

New Scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith. 

Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open daily from 11 to 5. 





RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER GOOCH, 





To-night, at 7.45, an entirely new and original romantic spectacular 
‘ama of sensational interest, entitled 

BRANDED, 
Written by RICHARD LEE. 

Messrs, Henry Neville, Redmund, F. Archer, J. Beauchamp, F. Charles, 
Hi. C. Sidney, Alien Thomas, Hewitt, Estcourt, Evens, Gardiner, Greville, 
W. Avondale, Chamberlain, Stirling, &e. ; Mesdames Carolines Hill, Maud 
Milton, Katie Barry, Katie Neville, Hunticy, and Lyons. 

Produced under the direction of Mr. Harry Jackson. 

New and realistic scenery by Charles Brooke. New overture and inci- 
dental music by Michael Connelly. New military costumes direct from the 
Army Contractors, Paris. The horses supplied by Mr. George Sanger. 

Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, 

THE INTRIGUE, 
Doors open at 6.30, Box-office open daily. 


OYALTY THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 








To-night, at 7.30, a new and original rama, by JOE MACKAY, entitled 
PEGGY. 


_To conclude with DON JUAN JUNIOR, 
Now in the full tide of its success. 

Mesdames Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Amy Crawford, Ruth Francis, 
Florence Lavender, sylvia Grey, and E, kitta; Messrs. Edward Rightou, 
Frank Cuoper, H. Keleey, H. Martell, and Seymour Dallas, 

New and realistic scenery specially designed and executed by Bruce Smith. 

Acting and general Business Manager for Kate Lawler, CECIL RALEIGH. 
Stage Manager, E, RIGHTON, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 





FRY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. 


A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted, 


**If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more Peery ar preparation of Cocoa.” 
A ‘Tt is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


ood, Water, and Air.—Dr?; Hassaut, 


W. W. Stoppart, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


**Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


EXTRACT 


J. S. FRY 


Cuas, A. CamERron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 


& SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON, 








O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Brief News & Opinion, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Priating, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queen-strect, 
London, W.C. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 








Very low premiums withcut participation in Profits, especially for young 
lives, —_ Premium, Non-Forfeiture, and Endowment Assurances 
granted. 


Prompt settlement of Claims. 


The Society’s newly revised Prospectus, and a greatly simplified form of 
Proposal, will be forwarded on application, 


J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





HCEINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 


Seuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an Interest allowed en the mini monthly bal when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Ci free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

id Sh: 


and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
AP hlet, with full particulars, on application. 
Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 

















The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Palaeog ical, Numi yal G hical 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 





ica 
) Bt ey i] 


Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including copies of paintings in monochrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
boards, 284in. by 2lin. Each /.utotype can be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 

COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s, 


PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Denc, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.S. BIRD. , Director of the Works, J. KR. SAWYER, 


UBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal, 
ash prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Tilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


EK MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 


@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 


Bed-room Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas. 
Diniug-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 
And all other goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham. ; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862, 














PPHIRTY-INCH BRASS TRANSIT 


INSTRUMENT and FITTINGS, in Box, and THEODOLITE, TO BE 
SOLD a Bargain, almost new.—Apply, 6, London-road, Southwark. 





YATES & ALEXANDER, 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, dc. 





PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


Brand & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 

GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

porte MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 








FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES : tor INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS;— 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 
days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONI¢ 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 











ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Derang of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels,\the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indicati of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podephyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile-—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottewham-court-road, London, whose 
=" be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and Indigestion, 
And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Cverslep Cpitton. 


CHARLES 
KINGSLEY’S 











NOVELS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure to announce a NEW EDITION of 
the NOVELS of CHARLES KINGSLEY, which they will publish immediately under the 





above title. 


This Edition has been planned to meet the wish expressed by many admirers of Mr. 
Kingsley for a really beautiful edition of his novels. The EVERSLEY EDITION will, 
therefore, be printed from new type by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, on a paper specially manu- 
factured for this work by Messrs. John Dickinson & Co.; the binding will be done by 
Messrs. James Burn & Co.; and the Publishers hope that the mechanical production will 


be found in every respect worthy of the books themselves. 


The EVERSLEY EDITION will be comprised in ELEVEN VOLUMES, Globe 8vo, 
and will be published at a uniform price of FIVE SHILLINGS per volume. 


A Portrait, by Mr. Lowes Dickenson, of Charles Kingsley in his Study at Eversley, 


never before engraved, will appear as a Frontispiece in the First Volume. 
"tv . . . . 
The Books will be published in the following order :— 


WESTWARD HO!- - . 


2 vols., 10s. May. 


TWO YEARS AGO 2 vols., 10s. June. 


HYPATIA - - - -.- ‘ 


2 vols., 10s. duly. 


YEAST eerie La 


1 vol., 5s. August. 


ALTON LOCKE - - . 





2 vols., 10s. September. 


HEREWARD the WAKE October. 


2 vols., 10s. 


| 
®.* Subscribers’ nz : ‘vor » in T = 
x” Subscribers’ names will be received, by all Booksellers in Town and Country., | 





Lonpon: MACMILLAN & C 


| EXERCISES 


BLACKS, BOERS, and BRITISH: 


A Three-Cornered Problem. 
By F. R. STATHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH the RANKS to a COM- 


MISSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*“‘The accounts of the daily routine and duties in cam 
are plainly written. He has no stirring tales to tell, 
no great adventures to enlarge upon, no battles to fight 
again, no slain to slay; but his book seems to us to deserve 
attention. It is a fair and clear account of a career 
not common in England.”’—S¢. James’s Gazette. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introduc- 


tion to the Study of Man and Civilisation. By E. B. 
TYLOR, D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** A most attractive and entertaining introduction to the 
science of anthropology. His writing is clear and 
luminous, and his arrangement masterly.” 

Saturday Review. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of 


FRANCIS SIBSON, M.D. London, F.R.S., &c. Edited 
by WILLIAM ORD, M.D. With Illustrations. 4 vols., 
8vo, £3 3s. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of Vol. I. of 


THE LIFE of JOHN MILTON. 


Narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesi- 
astical, and Literary History of his Time. By DAV1D 
MASSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 
Vol. I. New and Revised Edition. 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. II., 8vo, 16s.; Vol. III., 8vo, 18s.; Vols. IV. and V., 
8vo, 32s.; Vol. VI., with Portrait, 8vo, 21s. 


THE METAPHYSICS of the 


SCHOOL. By THOMAS HARPER (S.J.). Ini vols. 

Vol. IL., 8vo, 18s. Just ready, Vol. I., 8vo, 18s. 
**We can only recommend professors, students, and cul- 
tured readers of all sorts to study it and to try to master it.’’ 
Dublin Review. 





NEW PART—XIII. (PLANCHE to RICHTER). 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450—1881. By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Engravings and Wood- 
cuts. Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. In 3 vols. 
Vols. I. and II., 21s.each; Parts I. to XIII., 3s. 6d. each, 


MATERIALISM, ANCIENT and 


MODERN. By a late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


SERMONS preached in a COLLEGE 


CHAPEL. With an Appendix. By J. R. ILLING- 
WORTH, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** These sermons have a rare intensity and reality of tone. 
eb It is full of strength, and we should be glad to 
induce anyone to read it.”— Spectator. 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED, 
in Every-day Matters relating to Property and Income. 
By a BANKER’S DAUGHTER. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘QUESTIONS on STEWART’S 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICS. 
By THOMAS H,. CORE, Owets College, Manchester. 


in ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRY. Compiled and Arranged by J. M. DYER, 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master in the Classical De- 
partment of Cheltenham College. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
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